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‘Fresu fish from Helicon! Who'll buy? Who'll buy? 
The precious bargain’s cheap —in faith not I’ 


Exe@uisH Barps anv Scotcne Reviewnsrs. 


LiTeraTureE is full of cant. From Canterbury to Canton, the gait 
of Pegasus, whether poetic or ‘ pedestrian,’ is invariably that of a can- 
ter. Some cant in behalf of the glories of modern improvement, while 
others sing a canticle to the mellow splendor of antiquity. I hope I do 
not reverence antiquity because it is ancient, any more than I worship 
the Dagon of to-day, because it is but just erected. But I can’t say. 
Very likely I cant too. If so, I choose to do it in praise of the good old 
ways. Veneration for the old, and astonishment at the new, are antago- 
nist principles, which divide the soul between them, and rule in harmo- 
nious conflict. Both principles are strong, and both are natural. If I 
incline to the former, it is not that I do not gaze in admiration at the 
rapid progress of our race in physical discoveries, and glow with a 
rapture, I fear irrational, at the prospect of its moral amelioration. Yet 
if steam-boats — whose captains may Gop forgive for their perilous 
short-comings !— have displaced the cumbrous conveyances of old, it 
does not follow that our poetry has improved. And if I can assign to 
the student of English poetry a reason for ‘the faith that is in me,’ I 
shall be content with having spoken what I think the truth, letting it 
pass for its value, be the value little or much. It is very easy to sneer 
at that spirit as timorous, which loves old books and old notions, and 
prefers to lean on the experience and belief of men, and it is not difficult 
to declare it conscious of incapacity to form a judgment for itself on 
any new production. But that seems to me a far more timorous and 
dependent mind, which dares not stem the current of popular opinion, 
and doubt the infallibility of contemporary taste, when exercised on 
contemporary matters. 

Arthur Blowtrump announces of Charles Dingdong that he is the first 
poet of modern days, a ‘bird of Homeric song.’ The opener of a new 
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and sparkling avenue through the stars of the crowded concave ; and 
Charles Dingdong, as in duty bound, publishes of Arthur Blowtrump, 
that he is the most imaginative and deeply-musing of modern minds, 
alike distinguished for his profundity as a thinker, his acumen as a 
critic, and his perfect mastery of style. And this manufactured popu- 
larity, this interdependent eminence, this partnership reputation, is fre- 
quently forced upon us as the mature and undisputed decision of the 
age. Beside, is not all men’s admiration the creature of sympathy ; 
the child of other men’s wonders? We read in Erasmus that a wag 
by the name of Poole, when riding out of London one day with some of 
his acquaintances, suddenly stopped short, and crossed himself in a pre- 
tended paroxysm of terror; for he beheld a huge, fiery dragon in the 
heavens. His companions could not at first discover the ‘ whereabout’ 
of the serpent-meteor ; but unwilling to be thought so dull-eyed, first 
one, and then another, and at last all thought they saw, and thinking, 
found that they actually coudd see the flaming monster in the bright blue 
sky of noon-day, 


‘Swinging the scaly horror of his folded tail.’ 


And very often, both before and since that ludicrous hallucination, have 
men seen things because they thought that others saw them. Further- 
more, every thing new pleases the majority, simply because it is new ; 
and if it possess something of talent, it will interest and delight even 
those capable of forming a judgment. Now ought you not to guard 
yourself against this morbid taste for novelty ; this restless curiosity to 
peruse the tame, fat features of every ‘ parvum in multo’ foetus, that 
drops hourly from an exuberantly-teeming press? Otherwise, will you 
not spend half your life in reading new works in order to discover 
whether they are worth reading, and in devouring that which is worth- 
less, or less worthy than much that is old and indisputably good ? 
There is another and a very strong reason why you should prefer, as 
familiar friends and faithful teachers, those whose merits are incontest- 
ably settled by the consent of several ages, to those who have lately 
advanced their claims, aided by the passionate feelings of the moment, 
the love of novelty, the warmth of friendship, and the force of pur- 
chased puffs. Every generation has had some peculiar notions in 
respect to itsown characteristic style of thought and language ; notions 
enforced upon it by the practice of its master-spirit, or pet writer ; 
while at the same time, all have united in their estimate of the great 
authors of old, however widely differing from their own contemporary 
standards of excellence. Thus, in the age of Cowley, far-fetched allu- 
sions, quaint refinements, and the driving of a metaphor to the very 
verge of annihilation, were thought admirable efforts of genius. The 
most successful gold-beater, that is to say, he whocould hammer out an 
elegant thought to cover the greatest possible extent of surface, was 
thought to be the most perfect poet. As Cowley himself carried this 
malleability of fancy farther than any of his rivals, he was voted the 
first poet of his day : and yet he lived in the age of Milton and Dryden! 
At the same time, the countrymen of Cowley read and admired the 
pure, chaste, simple productions of the ancients. But their taste was 
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so far vitiated by the elegant filigree-work and subtle absurdities of 
Cowley, that they could not appreciate contemporary writers, who rose 
infinitely above him, and it was reserved for a subsequent age to discover 
the greatness of Milton. In the last century, those, on whom the mantle 
of Pope had fallen without his spirit, were delighted with a cold and 
soulless harmony of sounds. Yet never was a time, when the ancient, 
as well as the earlier modern classics, were deluged with a more ceaseless 
cataract of praise. A like utterly perverted taste in appreciating the 
authors of their day, characterized the age of Statius among the Romans, 
of Voiture among the French, and in short has been frequently visible 
inevery nation. Now, as most of us will admit that the Court of Charles 
II., and the men of a large portion of the last century were utterly mis. 
taken in their estimate of their own cherished favorites, may it not be- 
come us to hesitate a little in forming our judgment of our contempo- 
raries and immediate predecessors, especially when their charms are of 
that kind, which so easily dazzles and deceives ? Let us not be in haste 
to deify them, lest a more enlightened, or a more impartial age stigma- 
tize us as heretics, or blind idolaters. Let us not be over-zealous to 
dethrone the ancient Saturn before we are sure we have a veritable 
Jupiter to instate in his place. 

Entertaining these general views, I have thought I might amuse my- 
self, and perhaps interest and benefit many lovers of genuine poetry, 
by composing two or three rambling essays on the productions of the 
English Muse. And as neither my leisure and health, nor the circum. 
scribed limits and diversified character of this Magazine, admit of tech- 
nical discussion, deep analysis, large quotations and specific proof, I 
shall content myself with the statement of a few general facts, princi- 
ples and illustrations, which, I am persuaded, will recommend them- 
selves to the impartial investigator, as rational and true. 

My ‘ confession of faith,’ then, is that the old poets, from Spenser to 
Cowper, are far more worthy of your earnest attention, than are Scott 
and Wordsworth, with their contemporaries and successors, who gained 
so large honors for England, and who found themselves, almost without 
an effort, in the possession of so wide, so immediate, and so noisy a 
renown. In listening to the teachings of those ancient and venerable 
masters, you will be ina far safer, and, as I think, a far more instructive 
school, than in abiding the discipline of this later academy, with its 
sounding claims and titled professors. And in saying this, I claim, 
nevertheless, to cherish as much respect, and gratitude, and love for 
these latter, as any rational admirer can demand. They all by their 
talents, have been an honor to their country, and some of them in their 
productions have proved a blessing to mankind. They have enlarged 
the bounds of poetry, and introduced some valuable changes. Above 
all, they awakened the English Genius from his sleep of dull and ser- 
vile imitation, and sent the blood of rejuvenescence through his torpid 
limbs. He who had at times seemed nearly in his dotage, awoke from 
his lethargy like a young and vigorous Samson, and almost attained his 
ancient pride of strength and loftiness of stature. His awakening first 
caused by Cowper, was followed by some masterly productions, productions 
too of such sudden celebrity and wild-fire spread, that to be unacquainted 
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with them would argue unpardonable ignorance. But the resuscitating 
drugs in that Medean kettle were quite too potent. They made him quite 
too juvenile ; a mad and mighty boy, drunk with exhilarating gas, rioting 
in the excess of his strength, ‘ tearing passion to tatters,’ and trampling 
on Nature, who should have been his mistress. Admiring and loving 
this rampant, and mischievous, and prodigal youth for his many noble 
feats, I yet turn with warmer love and deeper admiration to that calm and 
vigorous man, who lavished not his energies on trifles, but suited his 
strength to the occasion, and married Genius to Wisdom, and made 
Minerva strike rare music on the lyre of Apollo. 

And now to the exclusive advocates of this modern school, and who 
think it is destined entirely to supersede the old and crumbling college, 
of which Chaucer was the founder, and whose presidents have continued 
in a shining and almost unbroken line to the days of Cowper, I have a 
word to say. You are quite sure that your favorites are the prime 
ministers of nature ; men of superior genius and more comprehensive 
capacity than their musty predecessors? ‘Oh! that is self-evident to 
every feeling heart.’ Exactly. But perhaps the feelings have received 
a perverted bent, and the decision of the heart should always be ratified 
by the judgment of the head. Can you give me a clear, categorical, 
definite statement of your grounds for preference? ‘ Yes: they have 
shaken off the dull weight of drowsy centuries, and their unclogged 
wings are ready for a tireless flight.’ 

But did it never strike you that this ‘ weight of centuries may be the 
frequent teachings of experience; a ballast necessary to steady and 
sustain that flight? And would not some of these singing-birds, in 
doubling a windy promontory, have been saved from being blown away 
into the realms of nonsense, if, like Plutarch’s Cretan bees, they had tied 
a few weights to their bodies? Are the poets of the nineteenth century 
wise enough to walk independently of the practice or the counsels of the 
seven-and-twenty centuries before them? Has a new and nobler Adam 
bequeathed his life and intellect to a new and nobler race ? 

‘ But they have wrought a great change in the style of poetry ?’ 

I grant it. But was the change desirable? That’s the question. 
If they had merely displaced the Hayleys, and Anna Matildas, and 
stupid Della Cruscans of 1760 and 1790, their services to English litera- 
ture would stand undisputed. But when they attempt to crowd aside 
the worthies of the Shakspearian and Miltonic and Addisonian eras, I 
enter a demurrer. If the old authors were good in manner and in 
matter, why innovate upon them? Why long for change as change, or 
aim at novelty at all, except so far as the independent imitation of Nature 
will produce it? Wasthere any deficiency in the old authors? And 
if any, wherein did itconsist? Was it in the knowledge of character ; 
the consistency with nature ; the fertility of fancy; the utterance of 
passion ; the meltings of pathos; the harmony of numbers; the energy 
of language ; the order of arrangement; the strength of reason; or 
the sublimity of thought? In none of these particulars will the most 
minute inspection discover any superiority in the sons over the sires, 


and in several of them a marked inferiority. What! Is therea cham- 


ber in the human heart, which Shakspeare has not unlocked and rifled 
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of its treasures to enrich his cabinet of jewels? Is there a character 
among all the varieties of men, which he has not portrayed till it appears 
more distinct than the original ; more vivid than the very life? Is 
there a passion, which he has not embodied in human action, and dis- 
played in all its depth and power? For his fancy, may we not say in 
simplest truth : 


‘Its glittering wings explore 
Earth’s farthest realms and ocean’s wildest shore?’ 


Is there any height still higher than high ‘ above the Aonian mount,’ 
where Milton soared, singing 


‘ Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme” 


Is there any energy of language more energetic, or melody of music 
more melodious than the lines of him 


* Who fed on thoughts, that voluntary moved 
Harmonious numbers?’ 


‘But,’ say you, ‘I compare them not with Shakspeare, or Milton.’ 

Well, let Shakspeare stand aside: for he at least, I suppose, will 
never be uncrowned as long as the human heart shall beat: but 
really I had begun to think Milton almost laid on the shelf. I close 
with you however, on our other classics, and ask you where you can 
find nobler heroic lines than Dryden’s — apart from his tasteless dra- 
mas — where a smoother flow and a more terse compactness than in 
Pope and Gray ; where a gloomier and yet more human sorrow than 
in Young’s Night Thoughts; and where language of more varied ease, 
from polished elegance to rugged strength, than in the various poems of 
the timid Cowper? If we look for power of pathos; the language of 
true and natural passion ; where shall we find more moving examples 
than in the Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard; the Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard ; The Deserted Village ; The Hermit of Parnell, or Cow- 
per’s ‘ Lines to my Mother’s Picture ;’ a poem literally all bathed in 
tears? What more of your idols ? 

‘ Why, they have introduced into our language new measures, anda 
freer system of versification.’ 

But had not our language already been woven into almost every variety 
of verse, which can be considered elegant or desirable? There is the 
sonnet, of which Milton is still the supreme master ; for his successors 
have always been too stilted or too tame. There was the Spenserian 
stanza ; the witching step of ‘ L’ Allegro’ and ‘ Il Pensieroso ;’ the free 
verse of Comus and Samson Agonistes ; and the facile cadence of the 
ever admirable Lycidas, and of the hardly less wonderful Hymn on 
the Nativity. Passing from Milton, look for a minute at the chainless 
harmony of Alexander’s Feast; the spontaneous flow of Collins’ Ode 
on the Passions, and that exquisite relic, the Ode to Evening ; the grace. 
ful and most Virgilian involutions of Thomson; and the absolute 
freedom of Cowper’s rhythm. Why instance the diversified metres, 
as well as the poetry, ‘ more golden than gold,’ to be found in the works 
of those sweet old writers, George Herbert, Giles Fletcher, and others 
too numerous to mention ; ‘ for their name is Legion?’ The modern 
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poets, then, can hardly claim to have unfettered English poetry as to 
rhythm; since there is scarce an imaginable metre, which may not be 
found exemplified with great harmony and beauty among the writings 
of their fathers. For whatever extension they may have given to the 
measures of the English muse, we are duly grateful. But the most 
important change, was that attempted by Southey, in the experiment of 
writing long poems in a kind of anarchical prose, knowing neither law 
nor rule, but measured off irregularly and ‘ ad libitum,’ at once passing 
beyond the noble freedom of prose, and falling short of the musical 
charm of poetry. The attempt proved to be a failure, as might have 
been expected. The endeavor to engraft this species of prose-poetry 
on the rugged stock of our monosyllabic language, is about as hopeful 
an enterprise, as it would be to close the majestic flow of Latin and 
Greek hexameters in jingling rhythms, and Southey’s Thalaba and 
Curse of Kehama, in spite of their fine language and splendid imagery, 
are read only by the curious. That, which the experience of the 
readers of poetry in all languages will prove, may be confidently as- 
serted, that any poem, to be permanently popular, must not only express 
poetical thoughts, but be invested with harmonious rhythm. The greatest 
stickler for abstract excellence, will not love the figure without the robe. 
All men fee/ rhyme, or at least rhythm, to be agreeable, and to deny 
the fact, or dispute its consonance with reason, is folly, How futile, 
then, to expect that the heroic measure, and other measures, whether 
in rhyme or blank verse, of a regularly recurring consonance of sounds, 
or perceptible harmony of cadence, will ever go out of date, and be 
supplanted by those compositions, in which the ear can detect no metre, 
or, if any, only by a painful effort, and with an abstraction of the mind 
from the sense of the writer in the search after the rhythm, and the 
doubt whether he is reading poetry or prose! And this constitutes a 
real and most obvious objection to many English poems, of earlier and of 
later days. Is there any other excellence which you require, and which 


you miss in them ? 


‘Yes! I miss the deep probing of the soul; the subtle investigation 
of the laws of our being; the dreamy reveries on the undefined and 
undefinable emotions of the spirit ; the Orphic hints at the mysteries of 
our strange, psychological existence.’ Ah,well! This, I believe, you 
will not find in them. The kind of poetry you wish may be obtained, 
I presume, by taking the beautiful, but aimless vagaries of the gifted 
Shelly, the poetic, prose of Coleridge’s Table Talk and Friend, and the 
prosaic poetry of the Excursion, and fusing them together ‘in a kind of 
witches’ caldron, when after many years of ‘ double, double, toil and 
trouble,’ you may catch a half-glimpse of what they supposed they 
meant in their eloquent rantings. But I willingly grant that in our 
well-beloved friends, the old English classics, you can find nothing of 
this philosophical poetry, or poetic philosophy, which bears so strong an 
affinity to those reasonings ‘which darken counsel by words without 
wisdom,’ once spoken of by the puzzled Scotchman, who said, ‘ when 
a man dinna ken what he means himsel’, and naebody else kens, they 
call it metaphysics,’ They were neither Mystics nor Gnostics. They 
attempted not to popularize in rhyme the sublimated philosophy of 
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Plato, nor reduced to poetry the pantheism of Spinoza. Their highest 
conceptions were only common sense etherealized. They had not been 
inoculated with neological divinity, or mesmerized with super-rational 
transcendentalism. What they believed, they comprehended ; what 
they aimed at, they knew ; what they felt, they wrote. They caught 
no ecstatic glimpses of that double-natured and shifting ‘ tertium-quid,’ 
invisible to vulgar eyes, which hangs somewhere between something 
and nothing. ‘They attempted not to explain what by its nature is in- 
explicable, or hint wisely at mysteries, which they could only hint at. 
The visible appearances of the world without, and the sensible move- 
ments of the world within, were the themes of all their writings, objec- 
tive or subjective. The emotions which gushed up ebullient and spon- 
taneous from the well-spring of their hearts, they transfused into the 
hearts of others, and with this they were satisfied. And where among 
later productions (unless it be in those of the old-school style, such as 
The Pleasures of Hope, and Human Life,) are to be found the extended 
poems of a grand but definite and rational scope, whose outline encom- 
passes a great and worthy field, and whose filling-up is wrought with 
minute and careful accuracy, like the Essay on Man; the Night 
Thoughts; the Seasons; the Traveller; the Deserted Village, and 
several of Cowper’s Poems? I have looked in vain. The poems of 
Campbell, Rogers, and Crabbe, are to be thrown out of the account, 
because, as before hinted, their writings are essentially after the old 
models. Of the remaining poets of modern England, the only ones, 
who can advance their claims in rivalry with the authors of the fine 
old poems mentioned above, are Scott, Wordsworth, Byron, and some 
might say Southey and Shelley. As for Moore, Wilson, Keats, White, 
Hemans, etc., etc., in regard to any thing but fugitive poems, they are 
entirely out of the question. Most of my readers will join me in 
throwing out of the contest Southey and Shelley. As to Scott, his two 
principal poems, Marmion and The Lady of the Lake, are nothing 
more than novels, fertile in pleasing incident and natural description, 
and clothed in easy, spirited, and sometimes captivating verse. They 
bear the same relation to the loftier efforts of the Epic muse, which a 
genteel and graceful melodrame bears to a stern, high tragedy of old. 
Loth am I to depreciate even the poetry of the Scottish magician, though 
I much prefer his rich and pictured prose. But surely I may say that 
no man ever rose from his poems with an impression of majesty and 
power, such as he feels after reading the Night Thoughts, or the Seasons. 
In reference to Wordsworth and Byron, I have much to say hereafter. 
But hére it may be remarked, that those older poems have a definite 
aim, a vigorous coloring, and a healthy tone. They did not guide their 
course by vague impulse, and leave their meaning to dubious conjec- 
ture, as is done in some aimless excursions of roving genius. Their 
Pegasus could fly ; but they thought it necessary to bridle him, lest 
their ride should be like Phaéton’s of old, ending in discomfiture and 
ruin. 

Coleridge might, perhaps, have been the greatest poet of the Nine- 
teenth Century. The sublime ‘Hymn at Sunrise in the Valley of 
Chamouni,’ the wizard ‘ Christabel,’ the awful ‘Rime of the Auntient 
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Marinere,’ and ‘ Genevieve,’ of all love-verses ‘most musical, most 
melancholy,’ are ample evidence of splendid imagination, and perfect 
mastery of language. For these we may well forgive his endless 
egotism, his mystified Platonism, and incomprehensible metaphysics. 
Could he have refrained from prying by the aid of opinion into the 
arcana of the human soul, and the mysteries of our complicated life, 
he, in his true vocation of poet, might have struck a harp 


‘The sweetest of a thousand shells,’ 


But German speculations bewildered his noble genius, and looking 
through a smoked glass at the sun of some alchemic, universal science, 
dimmed his clear and beautiful vision. Coleridge and Wordsworth are 
always inseparably associated in my mind, both from their early in- 
timacy, and because they both have filled their writings with intima- 
tions that they had discovered, in fact, systematized a philosophy, whose 
principles, in their particular application, would regenerate, not poetry 
alone, but also the whole science of human society and of human life. 
With vain anxiety I have searched through their writings, in the at- 
tempt to discover and réunite this system, if any cuch there were. In 
the Table Talk and The Friend, I find many obscure oracles, which 
may rank with the unfulfilled and uninterpreted prophecies of Ezekiel. 
Also in the Excursion, and other philosophical poems of Wordsworth, I 
find many high thoughts and wise counsels, which, however, in so far 
as they are true, correspond, in all save their modeof enunciation, with the 
teachings of the Bible, and with the sentiments of the wise and good of 
all ages. But I cannot find, and I think the ‘initiated’ cannot find in 
the writings of either of them, a full and new system of poetical or 
social doctrine. And I say further, that he who believes this world has 
slumbered until now in ignorance of philosophy, whether poetical, 
social, moral or religious, and who supposes or pretends that he has dis- 
covered a new and true philosophy, is, either intentionally or unintention- 
ally, a quack. A man may present the great truths of life and of art in a 
clearer or more attractive manner than any of his predecessors ; but 
a new system has not been, and cannot be invented. If Wordsworth 
had discovered one, why did he not neglect his minor poems and com- 
plete the Excursion, the vehicle selected by himself for this new and 
wondrous revelation ? 

I have been so deeply impressed, at time, with the beautiful imagin- 
ings and heartfelt enthusiasm displayed in many passages of their 
writings, that in saying aught to disparage the merits of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, I almost feel as if I were a cold and sceptical blasphemer. 
But my own reason rebukes my feelings, and tells me that the numerous 
lines of light traceable in their poetry and poeticized philosophy, are too 
straggling and indefinite to discover much beside themselves. They 
are such as sun-beams might be, when separated from the sun. They 
cross and intermingle with each other, shedding the beauty of light and 
warmth on many a secret recess and gloomy corner of our microcosm ; 
but they reveal only corners ; they show us only one thing at a time ; 
they give us no connected view ; and we can form therefrom no full 
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system, whether of thought or of action. If they were, as their ad- 
mirers assert, the great apostles of a new and more humanized poetic 
gospel, as warm as love and wide as the world, why did they not give 
it a clear and tangible shape ; why not digest it in a creed of compre- 
hensive and comprehensible meaning, needing no commentary but the 
commentary of the heart? But in their ‘ pregnant hints’ and oracular 
pointings at lonely truths, long buried in night, but of universal appli- 
cation and renovating power, the intellect is so often bewildered in the 
search for a mystic ‘je ne sais quoi,’ that the heart has frequently no 
time to be affected. The springing feelings struggle with the puzzled 
judgment, and the affections are afraid to sympathize at all, lest they 
should sympathize with the sublime of nonsense. They had the power 
of mind and the compass of language, to weave a perfect and intelligi- 
ble system, if they had any, and where they hardly made themselves 
comprehended by others, [ infer that they scarce understood themselves. 
If they had not the ability to unite the scattered pillars and architraves 
in a finished temple, how could they expect their readers to possess and 
exercise that disposing and synthetic skill? These disjointed frag- 
ments can scarce excite any other emotion than one mingled of admira- 
tion, bewilderment, and regret. And, furthermore, how could a new 
system, even if a true one, ever become either popular or useful, if the 
mastery of it requires such long and intense application, and if, to bor- 
row Wordsworth’s own beautiful words in his lines on a poet : 


‘AND you must know it, ere to you 
It will seem worthy of your love?’ 


To conclude for the present. At the risk of being thought a soul 
born in the dark ages, and transmitted, modo Pythagorico, into a body 
of the nineteenth century, I must say that, so far as the Lake School 
started a new system of poetico-social philosophy, or philosophico-social 
poetry, I believe its depth consisted in the profundity of unfathomable 
nonsense. ‘That menof their beauty and capacity of mind could medi- 
tate for years on exalted subjects, without leaving in their writings 
numerous traces of originality and power, would be impossible. And 
we do find many new things said in a new manner; many passages 
which speak directly and earnestly to every mind and every heart. 
But, whatever they or their exclusive worshippers may have thought, 
those passages were the offspring of that same high philosophy, which 
has prompted the great writersof every age. They were constructed 
by the old and eternal principles of art: they appeal to the old and un- 
changeable feelings of our nature; and they have been and will be 
admired like all other writings which unite thought with passion, eno- 
ble harmony by reason, and impregnate eloquence with truth. More 
anon. PoLraon. 


——— 


TO A VERY SHORT LADY. 


You ’nE exceedingly short ; that no one denies; 
But provident Nature is not in the wrong ; 
No matter how much you are lacking in size, 
It is more than made up by the length of your tongue. 
62 
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"T was the Christian monarch’s triumph day, 
And thousands thronged his pageant way ; 
Bright shields were flashing to the light, 
And burnished spears on every height 
Reflected back the silvery gleam 

Of breaking wave and glancing stream. 
The fiery steeds in war array, 

And restless as the ocean spray, 

Bore gallant knight and cavalier 

From fields that glowed with crimson near: 
The cymbal’s tone and trumpet’s blast 
Pealed as the steel-clad warriors past ; 
And the wild clarion’s fitful swell 

Rose on the air, where erst the zell * 

And Moorish horn rung loud and free, 
O’er mount and lake, o’er vale and sea. 
On, on they swept, the red cross gleamed, 
And waving plume and banner streamed ; 
Till pausing in triumphal state 

Beneath the captive city’s gate, 

They planted on the tower-capped wall 
The sacred emblem of its fall. 


‘Room for the conqueror! room !’ 

And crowds went forth to hear their doom. 
The faltering step of age was there, 

The furrowed brow and silver hair ; 

And childhood’s light and joyous form, 

That heeded not the coming storm. 

Stern warriors moved in silence by, 

With flushing cheek and downcast eye ; 

And youths and maidens swept along, 

Amid that crowd a graceful throng: 

There many a weeping mother prest 

Her infant closer to her breast, 

And ever on the troubled air 

Went up the tones of wild despair, 

As mournful as the sear leaf’s sigh, 

When autumn dirges fill the sky. 

‘Oh, wo! for our country; wo, wo to the day 
When the Spaniard came down in his battle array : 
The red hoof of war followed fast on his track, 
Our armies were driven like dry leaves back; 
Our children must rest in the captive’s grave, 
v~And the sword of the despot hang over our brave. 


‘Wo! wo! for our city, the valiant and free; 
What now is thy strength and thy glory to thee ? 
The spoiler has cast o’er thy ramparts a chain, 
And thy warriors sleep on the wide trampled plain. 
Alas! for thy greatness, thy beauty and fame! 
The home aie fathers will live but in name.’ 


They reached the Alcazaba’s steep, 
Those throngs on throngs in phalanx deep; 
And paused to hear the fiat dread, 
Less like the living than the dead, 
So stamped each pallid cheek and eye 
With the signet seal of misery. 


4 * AN instrument of martial music among the Moors. 
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Nor shriek, nor moan, nor whisper loud 
Was heard amid that gathered crowd ; 

A hollow moan was on the breeze, 

Such as is borne from waking seas; 

And a restless swaying to and fro 

Told of the inward strife of wo; 

Such as we mark on the ocean’s crest 
When storms are cradled on its breast, 
Ere they mount on pinion swift and free, 
And gather strength o’er the waste to flee. 


Now must the herald’s voice proclaim, 
The conqueror’s will, the captive’s shame. 
Have ye ever seen, when storms rage high, 
And peal'ng thunders wake the sky, 

As fire from the lightning’s wing is shed 
O’er the fitful tempest’s path of dread, 

A quivering line, intensely bright, 

Speed to the oak on the mountain height, 
Whose lofty head and stalwart form 

Has braved for years the raging storm, 
Rending each giant limb from limb, 

Leave a lifeless mass in the forest dim ? 

So went those words to each heart that day, 
Quenching the founts in its depths that play ; 
Rending the chords of the spirit-lyre 

With tempest-breath and hand of fire ; 
They left no hope to prompt a prayer, 

No leaf to fan the desert air. 

Oh! worse than death to spirits brave, 
That doom to live a branded slave ; 

To mark the wild bird’s glancing eye 

And soaring wing sweep o’er the sky; 

The glad streams hastening o’er the main ; 
And feel beneath a galling chain, 

The aspirations strong and high 

That haunt the soul condemned to die. 
With palsied, lingering step and slow, 
Bowed down beneath their weight of wo, 
They turned once more to seek the hearth 
And homes that smiled upon their birth. 


Beneath a lofty pillar’s shade 

A single horseman stood, 

With dark and moody brow, and gazed 
On that vast multitude. 

Not he to Christian valor bent, 

But all too late his armament 

Through strife and blood had fought its way, 
To save his native halls that day: 
Awhile he gazed o’er lake and sky» 

On spire and dome and turret high, 

Till marking where the red cross shone, 
With flashing eye and fearless tone, 
Swore by the death-groan of his sire, 
By Mecca’s tomb and altar-fire, 

By the pale crescent trampled low 
Beneath the charges of the foe, 

To sheathe his cimeter’s bright crest 
Within each hated Christian’s breast ; 
To scourge them from his natal air, 

Or pour his last red life-drop there. 


*T was eve; from yonder vaulted arch 
Night looked with placid eye ; 

And glorious was the starry march 
O’er the broad plains on high: 

The crested mountain’s snowy height 
Watched o’er the fields below, 

As haughty spirits mark the flight 
And strife of human wo. 
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There, ‘neath the ramparts of his land 

The Moorish chieftain ranged his band. 

No trumpet’s wild and stirring peal, 

Nor war-drum’s note, nor clash of steel, 
Was on that mountain air; 

But swift and still, in close array, 

Like lofty thoughts on their soaring way, 
They trod the forest there. 

And when the gleaming stars looked down 

From midnight’s dark and jewelled crown, 

They swept like spectres from the dead, 

By some unearthly influence led, 
‘To meet the startled foe : 

And strong men bowed beneath their might, 

As fast before the tempest’s flight 
Autumnal leaves fall low. 

And soon upon that fated field, 

With shivered lance and broken shield, 
The dauntless leaders met; 

And paused not from the fearful strife, 

Till each strong arm and form of life 
In Death’s embrace was set. 

Then Freedom’s star went down on high, 

Then waned the crescent from the sky, 
And left to that fair land 

Nought but the records of her brave ; 

The daring might and mountain-grave 


Of that devoted band. 
Shelter-Island, 


MY GRAND-FATHER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


NWUMBER EIGHT 


THE DYSPEPTIC STUDENT. 


June 6. — My friend M called this morning, and spent full three 
hours with me in the study. He evidently grows worse and worse. 
I never saw him so low-spirited and nervous before. He has talked 
about nothing else than his own maladies and miseries. I cannot recol- 
lect that he has smiled, I am certain he has not laughed, during the whole 
interview. And yet he has been more than usually eloquent, descanting 
on his own infirmities in a manner worthy of a better theme. He has 
argued like an advocate to prove to me that he is the most wretched and 
worthless of men. He has seemedsto find pleasure, and to lose his dole- 
ful consciousnesss, only in the earnestness with which he has defamed 
himself and portrayed his wretchedness both of body and soul. It was 
manifest enough that the cause of his troubles was imaginary, by the 
very ingenuity which he displayed in making out his deplorable case. 
He forgot that the reality and depth of misery are never measured by 
the multitude of words ; that the sorest distresses are revealed by the 
simplest speech, if they are revealed at all. 

But while I could have smiled at his tale of unsubstantial horrors, I 
could have wept to think that so noble a soul should be the slave of such 
contemptible humors, and led captive by such tormenting shadows. 
For M has a noble soul. I have known him vigorous in action ; 
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sound in judgment; wise in counsel; warm and true in friendship, 
He is something of a philosopher withal, and what is more, a Christian. 
And even this very hour — himself out of the question —he would 
sweetly discourse of the Divine benignity ; sketch to a mournful friend 
enchanting pictures of the beauty and hope of life, and unveil to the 
clouded eye a thousand hidden springs of joy covered up along the path- 
way of every weary traveller of the earth. If I were downcast my- 
self, I would go to him for cheer, who cannot cheer himself. 

Poor M ! he is indeed in a sad plight ; bent on tormenting him- 
self, and what is worse, making a virtue of his self-castigation. I have 
tried to convince him that he is not singular in this his malady of soul ; 
that almost every thinker and student, from Ecclesiastes to himself, has 
passed through the same clouds and the same fearful baptism. I have 
tried to explain to him that the Flesh and the Devil always wage a long 
warfare with the Spirit that would mount to light and virtue. I have 
sought to teach him that they often make their head-quarters the Stomach, 
and take possession of the digestive organs, as the parts of the man which 
have been most neglected and abused, and which nevertheless exert a 
commanding influence upon the citadel of life. I have ventured to 
suggest to him that hot biscuits and Cuba sweet-meats, which to the maw 
of a dike-digger would be mere innocent play-things, in the ventricle of 
the scholar, are often the very van-guard of Satan. I have endeavored, 
like any physician, to convince him that gloomy fancies and evil thoughts 
are engendered in the close and bookish atmosphere of the study, and 
black vapors born under the influence of the flickering midnight taper, 
which would never assail his mind abroad in the free air, inquiring for 
wisdom in Gop’s immeasurable and various book, under the natural and 
cheering light of the sun and stars. I have insisted to him that the 
best soul in the world cannot find satisfaction in forever examining and 
reflecting upon itself, and indeed is not worth looking at all the time ; 
but must feed itself from other natures, and lose its self-consciousness 
in tracing and admiring the handiwork and perfections of the Creator, 
and going out sympathetically toward its fellows in the flesh. I have 
told him, from experience, that it is often better to flee from the busy 
devil of the mind, when he comes upon one in weakness, like an ‘ armed 
man,’ than to sit solitary, and gratify the foul fiend by engaging with 
him in unequal fight. I confessed, morever, that sometimes, when I had 
suspected an attack of the adversary, under the advantage of studious 
exhaustion, or when [ had stumbled upon him while pushing my specu- 
lations too far, I had started up suddenly from my chair, overturning 
table and books in my precipitate retreat, and rushed for protection to 
the company of some careless being ; if it were not a child, then a 
canary or a dog, or a fly washing himself complacently in the sunshine ; 
with whom straightway my soul joined in league against its pursuer, 
and felt itself retissured again. 

And lest all the suggestions of comfort that my own ingenuity could 
devise should prove of none effect, I took down the book of a thinker, 
with whom my friend has more sympathy than I have, and read to him 
how Schiller conducted himself when a similar but more grievous 
malady had laid upon him its ‘ ever-galling burthen.’ 
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‘At no period of Schiller’ s history dose the native nobleneas of his 
character appear so decidedly as now in this season of silent, unwit- 
nessed heroism, when the dark enemy dwelt within himself, unconquer- 
able, yet ever to be kept at bay. We have medical evidence that 
during the last years of his life not a moment could have been free from 
pain. Yet he utters no complaint. We see him cheerful, laborious ; 
scarcely ever speaking of his maladies. Nay, his highest poetical per- 
formances, we may say all that are truly poetical, belong to that era. 
If we recollect how many poor valetudinarians, Rousseaus, Cowpers, 
and the like, men otherwise of fine endowments, dwindle under the 
influence of nervous disease into pining wretchedness, some into mad- 
ness itself; and then that Schiller, under the like influence wrote some 
of his deepest speculations and all his genuine dramas, from Wallen- 
stein to Wilhelm Tell, we shall the better estimate his merits.’ 

I showed him also what Schiller himself said of one in the like con- 
dition : * Woto him if his will falter, if his resolution fail, and his spirit 
bend its neck to the yoke of this enemy. Idleness and a disturbed 
imagination will gain the mastery of him, and let loose their thousand 
fiends to harass him, to torment him into madness. Alas! the bondage 
of Algiers is freedom compared with this of the sick man of genius, 
whose heart has fainted and sunk beneath its load. His clay dwelling 
is changed into a gloomy prison ; every nerve has become an avenue 
of disgust or anguish, and the soul sits within, in her melancholy lone- 
liness, a prey to the spectres of despair, or stupified with excess of 
suffering ; doomed as it were to a life in death, to a consciousness of 
agonized existence, without the consciousness of power which should 
accompany it.’ 

Note. — The above is nin ben the old gentleman’s diary. What 
effect the advice of my good grand-father produced upon his dyspeptic 
friend, does not directly appear ; but as M is frequently alluded to 
in other pages of the diary, and sometimes in connexion with employ- 
ments and relaxations that pre-suppose a healthy and happy mind, I 
have no doubt that he lived through his dyspeptic troubles, as thousands 
have done before and since, and became as cheerful and well as could 
be expected of one who, my grand-father more than hints, was over 
fond of ‘ hot biscuits and Cuba sweet-meats.’ 





HOSPITALITY. 


In the ‘ Memoires’ of De Tott, a story is told of the hospitality of 
the Tartars, which is worthy of being wrought with threads of gold on 
silken tablets, and hung up at the fireside of every house. The exact 
words of the original have escaped my memory, but their purport is not 
to be forgotten. 

The French resident to the Khan of the Tartars, while travelling 
through Tartary, on his route to Constantinople, having arrived, toward 
dusk, at a village in Bessarabia, was surprised to find the proprietor of 
every house standing at his door. He selected for his host a venerable 
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old man, whose amiable appearance attracted him, and begged an ex- 
planation of the custom which had excited his curiosity. 

Otp Man. Our eagerness to show ourselves at our doors is only to 
prove to the traveller that our houses are inhabited. The uniformity 
of our tenements puts us all on a footing of equality. No building is 
outwardly more inviting than another, and therefore I count that my 
good star alone has procured me the happiness of having you for my 
guest. We all consider the exercise of hospitality as a privilege. 

FRENcHMAN. But, pray tell me, would you treat all travellers with 
the same humanity ? 

Otp Man. The only distinction we make is, that if the traveller be 
rich, our delicacy to one another and to him prompts us to wait motion- 
less at our doors until he has made his own selection of a resting-place ; 
but, if he be poor and miserable, we a// run out to meet him, as soon 
as he appears in sight — for poverty often renders men timid and dif- 
fident ; and in this case, the pleasure of assisting him is the right of 
the person who reaches him first. 

FrencumMan. The law of Mohammed cannot be followed with greater 
exactitude. 

Otpv Man. Nay, we do not believe that in exercising our hospitality 
we obey this divine law. We are men before we are Mahometans. 
Humanity has dictated our customs, and they are more ancient than the 
law. 

In reading such a story as this, one cannot help feeling very deeply 
the sad effect which an advance of civilization has produced upon the 
excellent virtue— hospitality. Whatever advantages and additional 
graces have followed in the train of what is called ‘ progressive refine- 
ment,’ society has undeniably been leaving behind one of the most 
precious of the heart’s ornaments, and of the most natural, noble, and 
useful manifestations of benevolence. When the covering of the hut 
was thatched, and the floor of trodden clay, the door was always open, 
and the stranger welcome. ‘The measure of our hospitality seems to 
contract in proportion to the enlargement of our accommodations and 
means for exercising it. Rich carpets must not be soiled by the dusty 
feet of the way-farer. Marble halls are for the admiration of the rich. 
The more spacious and splendid the house, the more exclusive the en- 
tertainment ; the more select the circle that can find admission. We 
could share our pallets of straw with the weary, but beds of down are 
not for way-worn limbs. We build hospitals and alms-houses, that we 
may keep our houses and tables to ourselves ; that the sick and misera- 
ble may have a place where to lay their heads, which it would be so 
inconvenient and unhandsome to shelter and tend under our own roofs. 
To the extent of visiting the sick and imprisoned, our humanity can 
stretch ; but whose charity swells to the breadth of taking the stranger 
in ? 

‘ Hospitality,’ said an old writer, ‘ was once a relique of gentry, and 
a known cognizance to all ancient houses, and great mansions were at 
first formed so spacious to relieve the poor and such needful passengers 
as travelled by them. But now, they are of no use save as way-marks 
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to direct them.’ He might have added, and as great staring signs to 
show them where they must not halt. 

An early English poet, whose heart was as great as his wit, com- 
plaining of a similar degeneracy in the rich country gentlemen of his 
time, speaks of the ‘towered chimneys’ of their mansions, as having 
originally been — what he thinks they ought to be always — ‘ the wind- 
pipes of good hospitality.’ We can easily imagine the delight of the 
tired pilgrim of old, when he came within sight of these ‘ towered chim- 
neys,~with their blue flags waving free welcome to warm firesides, 
where there was a seat waiting for him, and to loaded tables where 
there was bread enough and to spare. But pilgrims have changed 
since those hospitable days. So too have the gentry and their gentle 
daughters, who used to be their entertainers. We find little that is 
romantic, although occasionally something of the picturesque, in the 
itinerant begger of the nineteenth century, and not overmuch of which 
the wandering minstrel would love to sing, in the ‘ manor lords’ of this 
age of economical philanthropy and fastidious mercy. 

That man has missed for himself a choicer happiness than he has 
failed to impart, who has never seen the smiling gratitude of the desti- 
tute adorning his family board ; who has never heard the homely though 
often wise converse of the aged and the unfortunate, as they have 
warmed themselves at his pleasant fireside ; who has not watched with 
delight the eager appetite of the children of the poor who have feasted 
upon his stores; who has never stood like an angel of welcome at his 
door, when the way-farer has knocked for admission; who has never 
consecrated his house by the ready and cordial entertainment of stran- 
gers ; who, if he have wasted any of his goods, has wasted them upon 
the rich rather than upon the poor. 

It is remarkable how a single word, unaffectedly uttered, will some- 
times reveal to us, more fully and strikingly than many books, the deep 
and long experiences of human distress. Not long ago, a friend of ours 
invited a small party of orphan children from a neighboring asylum to 
spend an afternoon at his house. ‘They manifested, each in the way 
that nature prompted, or education allowed, the most eager delight. It 
was evidently a rich treat to them all. It would have done any body’s 
heart good to have seen and heard them. 

As he was distributing among them the contents of a basket .of 
fruit, he overheard one of the little girls whisper to a companion who 
was standing at her side, ‘1 know why Mr. —— has invited us to his 
house. It is because we have n’t any friends. I haven’t had a friend 
come to see me for five years.’ Merciful heaven! Only twelve years 
old, and not have seen the face of one friend for five long years ! 

We have heard many a sad tale of orphanage, and thought that we 
felt pity for the homeless before, but we never heard words that made 
so palpable the dreariness of the lonesome days and nights that heavily 
follow one another, unenlivened by a single smile or kindly tone from 
one living being with whom the heart can claim kindred. We thought, 
too, that we knew, of old, something of the value of our friends ; but 
never before did our natural relatives seem so precious ; never did the 
heart clasp them with such a tenacious embrace, as since the simple 
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words of that poor fatherless child have given us an insight into the un- 
utterable melancholy which is the portion of the friend/ess. 

Would it not repay us a thousand fold, if we would open our doors 
more frequently to those who have no home; if we would sometimes 
‘make a dinner or a supper for the poor, the maimed, the halt and the 
blind ;’ if we would distribute our kindly sympathies more freely to 
those who hunger and thirst for words of affection and looks of friend- 
ship ? 


Boston, Mass. 


Cc. R. 


TH correspondent to whom we are indebted for the opening review in the ‘ Literary Notice’ depart- 
ment of the present number, (Mr. Coartges Astor Bristep, of Trinity College, Cambridge, England,) 
sends us the following lines by Atrrep TrNNrson, which he had been permitted to read in the manu- 
script ofthe author. ‘Tznwrson,’ says the writer, ‘is yet young, scarcely thirty-five ; so that it may rea- 
sonably be hoped that we have not even yet seen the best of him.” We canimagine nothing more striking 
than the contrast between the still country andits associations of love and pleasure, and the turmoil 
of the great metropolis, with its ‘ dizzy influences,’ which is presented in these truly admirable lines. 


Ep, KEwickfRBOCKER. 


Ou that it were possible, 
After long years of pain, 
To find the arms of my true love 
Around me once again! 
When I was wont to meet her 
In the silent woody places 
Of the land that gave us birth, 
We stood tranced in long embraces, 
Mixed with kisses sweeter, sweeter 
Than any thing on earth! 


A shadow flits before me, 
Not thou, but like to thee ; 

Oh, Curist! that it were possible, 
For one short hour, to see 

The souls we love, that they might tell us 
What and where they be! 

It leads me forth at evening, 
And lightly winds and steals 

Ina ak white robe before me, 
When all my spirit reels 

At the shouts, the leagues of light, 
The roaring of the wheels! 


Half the night I waste in sighs, 
Half in dreams I sorrow after 
The hand, the lip, the eyes, 
The winsome laughter ; 
And I hear the pleasant ditty 
That I heard her chaunt of old; 
But I wake — my dream is fled! 
Without knowledge, without pity, 
In the shuddering gray behold, 
By the curtains of my bed, 
That dreadful phantom cold. 
Pass, thou death-like type of pain! 
Pass, and cease to move about ; 
*T is the blot upon the brain, 
That will show itself without. 


Now I rise ; the eave-drops fall, 
And the yellow vapors choke 
VOL. XXV. 63 
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The great city sounding wide ; 
Day comes ; adull red ball 
In a drift of lurid smoke, 
O’er the misty river tide. 
Through the hubbub of the market 
I steal a wasted frame ; 
It crosseth here, it crosseth there, 
Through all that crowd confused and loud, 
That shadow still the same ; 
And on my heavy eye-lids 
My anguish hangs like shame. 
Alas! for her that met me, 
That heard me softly call, 
Came glimmering through the laurels, 
At the quiet evening fall, 
In the garden, by the terrace 
Of the old manorial hall. 


The broad light glares and beats, 
And the sunk eye flits and fleets, 
And will not letme be; 
I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets, 
Hearts with no love for me ; 
Only I long to creep 
To some still cavern deep, 
And weep, and weep, and weep 
My whole soul out to thee! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘NECESSITY FOR A NATIONAL LITERATURE,’ 


INTRODUCTION. 


I wit. write a book ; I will pour out my heart to you, white paper ; 
we will be companions and confidants. [ love to talk, sometimes to 
think ; and you, oh what a patient and acquiescent listener! ‘The bond 
is complete, the union is perfect. On what firmer basis could a friend- 
ship be founded? On one side, affection and implicit reliance ; on the 
other, a silent indulgence, a guarded discretion. Between us there can 
be neither jealousy, nor recrimination, so that we shall have all the 
advantages, if not all the endearments of human friendship, and avoid 
those fatal shoals upon which many a gay galley, freighted with hopes, 
confidences, protestations, and caresses, has struck, split, and foundered ; 
leaving nothing visible but savage, sharp-pointed rocks, or surging, ugly 
whirlpools. This attachment might (how in the world did attachment 
ever creep in as a law term ?— those gentlemen of the long robe dearly 
love to be ironical) — this attachment we say might exist without writing 
a book ; for surely neither of us can lay claim to superior wit or know- 
ledge ; and how infinitely beyond our grasp is wisdom, that divine gift, 
above all human acquirements ? 
universal of all civilized wants, for 1 am economical, and have suffhi- 
cient ; and you are a perfect miser, existing on a thin, pulpy, watery 
diet, and always wearing the same old coat. Ah! I hear your thin sides 


We neither want money, that most . 
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rattling with langitor;s at the bare iden that money could result from our 
partnership ; : and truly I could join right merrily, when I look over our 
stock in trade ; comprising, not as the merchants advertise, an infinite 
variety, but rather as the governesses would say, a regulated propriety ; 
truly, truly, pretty decorations for our shop windows, insignificance and 
vacuity ; but then shut up in our drawers, as the most precious wares, 
we have honesty, devotion to our Maker, with love and reverence for 
all that He has created. 

Now my fair friend, if we possess these qualities, we must not do 
as great statesmen do, advance pretexts instead of giving true reasons. 
No, no; let us frankly confess the cause of our sudden intimacy. The 
friends that we used to be happy with, those with whom we exchanged 
familiar thoughts, are dead or scattered ; and there is no one to whom 
we can speak heart-warm words, no one to whom we can confide our 
thoughts and opinions. An active spirit, encircled by idleness, is in 
both a pitiable and dangerous state ; if it does not find proper employ- 
ment, it will in time fume itself into nervousness, or harden into selfish- 
ness ; and so, toavoid either of these dreadful evils ; for surely as every 
day people grow older, and consequently as they hope nearer heaven, 
they would not wish to become unfitted for its blessedness; so that is the 
real reason, oh patient white paper! that we will be friends. 


Ox, Mepon! thou glorious old man! with the head of a sage and 
heart of a youth; with thy memory, what a crowd of feelings and 
opinions rush upon me: every noble aspiration, all just and true thoughts 
that I may possess, were awakened or instilled by thee. It seems but 
as yesterday that [ sat in our earthly paradise, listening to thy words of 
heavenly wisdom. What a picture was that sequestered nook ; a little 
spot of quiet beauty, not exceeding ten acres. In front of our chosen 
seat lay a small meadow of such rich delicious green that the verdure 
looked like bloom : this was skirted by a grove of young sugar-maples ; 
each tree of exquisite symmetry, perfect in form and foliage, and suf. 
ficiently far apart for the eye to reach some distance through the leafy- 
aisles. When illuminated by the setting sun, it looked like a vast natu- 
ral cathedral ; solemn and yet bright. Poetry and reality there met in 
harmony, speaking feelingly and forcibly to the eye and heart. There 
reigned that silent beauty filled with holiness ; that prayerful incense 
that inanimate nature sends up toGop. At our back rosea high semi- 
circular hill, that curved round and gradually sunk at each extreme until 
it melted down to the level of the wood in front. The lower part of this 
bank was covered with wild flowers of every hue, and in such gay pro- 
fusion that they almost hid the dark green leaves beneath. Here and 
there a wild rose raised her red clusters, proudly looking down into the 
eyes of her young sisters, like as we have seen a blooming mother look- 
ing into the blue orbs of her little infant. The upper part was covered 
with the richest red clover; redolent of perfume and musical with 
bees. Indeed from the numerous birds, butterflies, and bees that con- 
stantly glittered, sung, chirped, and hummed, you might have been 


quite certain it was on this aromatic bank that Queen Flora held her 
daily court of revels. 
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At the foot of the hill a little sparkling brook, of crystaline clearness, 
singing its low song of gladness, ran wimpling over a bed of pebbles, 
each one so small, bright and clear, that it looked like an oriental pearl. 
Between the brook and the hill-side there was a path sufficiently wide 
for two to walk abreast, save in the immediate hollow of the circle, 
where it left as much of the meadow as the branches of a large plane 
tree could throw their shade over. Beneath this were two rustic seats, 
and this we called our bower of repose ; for here, after the severe studies 
of the morning, every fine summer afternoon I used to meet my vener- 
able friend. There we would discuss and investigate opinions ; read 
and admire our favorite authors ; I bringing feelings and observations, 
he drawing inferences and supplying reflections. Oh, Medon! my 
friend, my father, my brother, instructor, superior, and yet equal, never 
shall we see thy like on this side of heaven! In thee were united the 
knowledge of the philosopher, the tenderness of woman, the wisdom of 
the christian, the benevolence of the philanthropist. ‘Thou wert among 
men, like Mont Blanc among the mountains ; thy serene mind eternally 
pointing heavenward. ‘There are times ‘ when the beautiful has van- 
ished and returns not ;’ so dark and dreary, that life and all its enjoy- 
ments appear but vanity and ostentation: to escape from this incubus, 
I will make a reality of my feelings ; and endeavor,O my friend! to 
renew thy presence, recall thy opinions, and retrace thy words. 


THE FRIEND SG. 


INTERVIEW FIRST. 


MEDON, 


WELL, my son, what have you been doing this morning? What do 
you know to-day that yesterday you were ignorant of? 


CYRIL. 


On, father, for several days past I have given you the same answer ; 
history, still history. 

MEDON. 

AND most interesting is history, merely as a study ; but it becomes 
truly noble, if pursued for the high purpose of rendering a man able to 
understand his duties as a citizen and legislator ; so that he can im- 
prove and make happier his fellow citizens ; for this benevolent inten- 
tion ought surely to be the aim and result of all human studies. The 
good man gains knowledge for two important ends ; one, that he may 
benefit and exalt those fellow men less favored than himself in the scale 
of humanity. The other with reference to his own improvement as a 
moral, intellectual, and heavenly being ; how kind of our Creator so to 
form us, that those attainments, which in acquiring, yield our highest 
earthly pleasures, should be the means whereby we can best understand 
the true interests of man ; and also the ones that contribute most essen- 
tially toward our own immortal welfare. It is not through the under- 
standing alone, even in physics, however brilliant a man’s parts may 
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be, that he can arrive at the higher degrees of knowledge ; but this is 
particularly true of that metaphysical or psychological knowledge, 
whose home and habitation is in the soul of man, and which acts upon, 
sways, and directs the qualities, passions and capacities of other men. 
He who wishes to possess ‘ that wisdom which passeth understanding,’ 
must sedulously cultivate the moral and religious faculties which Gop 
has bestowed upon him. He must possess benevolence, reverence, a 
teachable spirit, an earnest truth-seeing mind; without these qualities, 
my son, a man may have ever so acute and subtle an intellect, yet can 
he only see the surface of things ; he can act on all that is below him, 
but has not a jot of influence on that which is above his own nature. 


CYRIL. 


FatueEr, there are times when I feel such an ardent desire after ex- 
cellence ; such an eager thirst after knowledge ; and yet my ignorance 
and inability present such barriers to their attainment, that I almost 
despair. There is so much on every side to be learned, and life seems 
so short ; this presses upon me so strongly, that sometimes in my impa- 
tience to learn all, | am absolutely incapable of learning any thing: 
ideas throng so thickly that they become confused, and leave nota single 
thought that I can recollect. Father, what would I not give for a memory 
like Magliabechi, who, when he looked through a book, however abstruse 
the subject, could ever afterward remember all that it contained. 


MEDON. 


But do we not usually find such extraordinary memories are culti- 
vated at the expense of the judgment? and that their possessors become 
the mere repeaters of other men’sideas? These they accumulate with 
such a delightful facility that they never feel the necessity of thinking 
for themselves ; and in time their brain is so crowded down by other 
people’s thoughts and opinions, that there is no part of their own mind 
left for either observation or reflection to take root in. All questions 
they refer to, and conclude upon, according to some learned authority, 
without exercising their own feelings or reason; those two most im- 
portant attributes of man. The concentrated attention, the strenuous 
exertion and mental discipline, necessary in the endeavor to learn, are 
often of more advantage to the character than the thing learned; it is 
a moral as well as an intellectual victory. But, my Cyril, we must not 
fall into the common mistake that man gains his chief knowledge from 
books: he must also study the mind, heart, actions and words of his 
fellow-men ; each one of whom is a many-paged living-book, printed by 
an Almighty hand ; sealed, it is true, to the eyes of the vain and foolish, 
but as easily read by the good and wise as if written in illuminated 
capitals. Believe me, my young friend, there is nothing more false than 
the supposition that honesty and uprightnessare usually found linked with 
imbecility and credulity ; is it plausible that those stern and inflexible 
virtues should render a man more liable to imposition ? or that he who 
clearly understands, and has strength of moral purpose to practice, what 
is just and right, should not detect falsehood, crooked devices, or even 
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assumed honesty, which, however, is but dishonesty enveloped in honest 
words ? Be assured he who applies the test of truth to his own views, 
also applies it to those of others ; for what virtue but has its opposite 
vice ; and as we love one, we must abhor the other ; as one grows upon 
us in beauty, the other increases in deformity. Virtue isthe true know- 
ledge of good and evil, which undoubtedly is the great business of life. 
But depend upon it, my son, that goodness is wise ; and that he who 


habitually lives in the light of truth, is the first to discover the clouds of 
falsehood. 


CYRIL. 


Resotve for me, I entreat you, father, for I have often pondered, 
why were error and sin ever allowed to creep into the world, when 
truth and goodness are so desirable, beneficial and glorious? Why is 
our soul, which at times so powerfully feels its immortality, that it springs 
up almost to heaven’s own gate, dragged back again to earth by a body? 
Why could we not at once have been created angels ? 


MEDON. 


Au, my son, those questions, which are as old as the mind of man, 
always appear new and inexplicable to youth: instead of thanking 
Gop for his creation as a man, probably the first series of a being pro- 
gressively intelligent, he demands why he was not at once made an 
angel? Ido not know that these tyros have any very definite idea of 
what an angel is, but suppose they mean a created mind, perfect and 
spiritual. Now limited, imperfect, and hedged in by flesh as is man’s 
reason, I think it will prove to him that this exceeded the power even of 
an Almighty Being ; it certainly is modest in a speck of humanity to 
ask, nay almost insist upon it as a right from divinity. When persons 
wish to be perfect, I suppose they have an idea of a relative perfection, 
perfect as a created being; that is, doing the utmost that the powers 
given to that being will permit himtodo, They cannot mean a positive 
perfection, for in this case angels would no more reach this high mark 
than man: what is created must necessarily be inferior to the creator ; 
and what is inferior can never be absolutely perfect. There is one 
great fault, or perhaps, my son, I ought rather call it a condition of par- 
tially instructed minds, they are apt to draw positive conclusions from 


negative ideas. 
CYRIL. 


But, father, Gop’s own word tells us that man was created innocent. 


MEDON. 


Innocent I grant, but not virtuous. A man can never be virtuous 
through the will of another ; no, not even through that of Omnipotence ; 
or doubtless man would never have fallen. A human being may be 
innocent because he is ignorant, or because he is removed from tempta- 
tion and has not the power to do evil; but to be virtuous, a man must 
have a knowledge of good and evil; for what is virtue but the soul’s 
resolute choice of good, when assailed by violent and alluring tempta- 
tions to commit evil ? And could we have felt these temptations if we 
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had been created only in spirit, and spirit not linked to body? And man 
bewails this high prerogative, that angels might weep for. Why are we 
permitted here to feel sorrow and commit sis, but that we may unre- 
strainedly choose good, and see the effects of evil? Perhaps the latter 
may be more visible in another state of being, for this can be looked 
upon but as the soul’s school, and where its most important lessons are 
often imperfectly learned; yet even here, how often do we see the di- 
vine essence that was breathed into man triumph over the sharpest earthly 
afflictions ; sanctifying sorrows, and converting pain, sickness and be- 
reavements into blessings; whereby poor, wearied, scarred, many- 
striped humanity exchanges earthliness for holiness, and despondency 
for blessedness. 
CYRIL. 

Ou, father, I have indeed thus seen the soul triumph over the body : 
was it not so with my own poor mother? And those thrilling stories 
which we read of the departed great; how often has my heart hung 
pulseless over the noble acts and sublime deaths recorded of philoso- 
phers, patriots, and pious martyrs! I have felt a strength that could 
conquer death; a yearning, undying, inbreathed energy — a realization 


of immortality. 
MEDON. 


My child, these ardent feelings, disciplined by knowledge and subdued 
by reason, will I hope make you a good and useful man, and secure 
for you here a happy life, and hereafter a blessed immortality. It is 
the privilege of youth to repose upon and revel in its own bright and 
glowing feelings; but man lives in a far sterner and more stirring ele- 
ment. Action is his sphere; to do or to suffer is the assay stamp that 
must affix the value of every human being; he must make an actual 
trial of his strength before he can measure his capacities: a man can 
never know any thing perfectly in this world until he gains an insight 
into his own nature, and thoroughly knows himself: this is the com- 
mencement of all knowledge; the key which turns the lock that dis- 
covers the true secret of his existence. Work, struggle, strife, resis. 
tance, collision, either with himself, circumstances, or outward nature, 
are the means whereby mankind has achieved all knowledge and im- 
provement, moral, intellectual, or political. ‘The experience of the past, 
the guide of the present, and the light of the future, are all made up 
from these materials. Knowledge may be divided into two parts : first, 
all that which is beneath man in external nature ; this comprises the 
arts, sciences and natural history ; and is denominated information, be- 
cause this species of knowledge, after the first discovery is made, or the 
first invention published, is communicable, and rather attained by studi- 
ous application, than depending on any innate powers of perception, or 
active employment of the reason: these are all capable of positive proof, 
or demonstration to the senses, which must be educated to receive them. 

Secondly, the study of human nature, which must rank higher than 
the preceding, as immortal man is immeasurably above perishable matter, 
which is modified by his intellect into almost any form that he wishes it 
to take: this includes ethics, politics, and all that belongs to the moral 
and spiritual nature of man. This is wisdom, and must be learned 
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through the feelings and affections, as well as through the understanding : 
not only a man’s mind but his heart must be educated to receive this 
higher intelligence ; he must love before he can understand, and trans- 
late into living sounds, the dumb woes, wants, wishes, fears and hopes, 
that lie unuttered but deeply felt in the minds and bosoms of his fellow- 
men. There are two qualities often sneered at and never understood 
by the flippant and superficial, without a due proportion of which, no 
man can be wise ; I mean faith and reverence: there is not a happi- 
ness, nor a great undertaking in this world, nor a hope in the next, whose 
root is not planted in and nourished by faith ; domestic happiness, com- 
mercial relations, political associations, all, all are entered into and 
subsist through faith ; faith in those that you connect yourself with, and 
faith in the result for mutual benefit. Now since faith must necessarily 
enter so largely into all human enterprises and engagements, and it is 
not in these that the foolish or vain usually succeed, we must not sup- 
pose, as many do, that it is weak, credulous and easily imposed upon. 
No, my Cyril, easiness of belief is the opposite of faith; ‘it is the hold- 
ing fast what you have proved.’ A man must know himself and others ; 
and from past experience, or a prescience gathered from it, must be able 
to calculate accurately for the future ; this is necessary for a rational 
and enlightened faith, even in worldly matters. And what is reverence, 
that crowning virtue, but a juster and higher appreciation of Gop’s 
goodness ; a closer communion with the Great Spirit of all, that infuses 
into our hearts adoration for Himself, and admiration or love for all that 
He has created? And oh, my Cyril! how can a human being withhold 
faith in the future ; and not bow his head in reverence, when he looks 
over the earth ; and sees the magnificent buildings, immense cities, wide 
empires ; the fine arts that almost simulate nature ; the useful arts and 
their various applications ; the researches of science ; a commerce that 
sweeps the globe; earth and ocean already tributary? And if, in 
a few thousand years, his individual existence but a span, man has 
achieved this, what may we not hope? Almighty Gop for the workman ! 
the human soul for the material! with unlimited time, even all eternity, 
for its improvements! Words and imagination fade before the thought. 


L. M, P, 


SONNET 
ON THE TWIN LIVE-OAKS, AT BEVERLEY, NH¥AR SAVANNAH, GEORGTA. 


A.ort in grandeur these primeval trees 

Heave high the huge mass of their rounded head ; 
Their vast boughs, like gigantic arms outspread, 
Stretch o’er the herds that roam the sunburnt lea’s 
Cool shade. These are the true Autochthones ; 
Who stand enrobed in changeless drapery, 

And slow, with weird and solemn majesty, 

Wave their long gray-beards in the evening breeze. 
A mournful beauty — brother of decay! 

Their life-blood this fair parasite enjoys, 

And, like the vampyre, pleases yet destroys. 

*T is thus the gathering frost of winters hoary 
Saps the full current of our strength away ; 

Yet round the old man’s head is like a crown of glory. 


Joun H. Reesrn. 


February, 1845. 
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ap. mw SS 


TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. CATHERINE T. PARKER, WHO WAS LOST ON THE WRECK OF THE STEAM-BOAT 
‘SWALLOW,’ ON ‘THE NIGHT OF APRIL 7, 1845. 


I. 


Tov wilt return no more! 
No more — though they whom thou did’st love while yet 
Thy cheek its rose-like hues of beauty wore, 

Mourn thee with fond regret. 


iI, 


Regret that knows no end, 
And heartfelt surrow all tuo deep for tears, 
So vainly shed for thee, who wast the friend 
And sunshine of their years. 


Itt. 


They ‘Il look for thee no more ! 
No more when Spring amid the woods is singing, 
And on the hill-side and the fountain’s shore 
Wild flowers are springing. 


Iv. 


June, through his dim blue haze 
Shall softly smile o’er field and pine-hung peak, 
But thou shalt come not with his golden days, 
Nor with his sunshine meek. 


Vv. 


Nor when the smoky air 
Of Autumn films the distant mountain’s head, 
Shall he have aught in which thou too can’st share, 
Save garlands for the dead. 


vi. 


Garlands of yellow leaves 
For the dear sod where love shall stay to weep, 
These are for thee, and the sad wind that grieves 
Above thy place of sleep. 


vir. 


Yet thou, who ’neath the mould 
Liest with thy cold hands clasped upon thy breast, 
What unto thee are Autumn's beams of gold, 

Or June with roses drest! 


VItIt. 


The sunny days come back, 
And wild birds sing in thicket and in tree, 
And of sweet bridal flowers there is no lack, 
But there are none for thee! 


Ix. 


Thou needest them no more! 
Thou whose meek spirit from the icy wave 
Wast borne by angels to that better shore 

Which lies beyond the grave. 


x. 


Nor can’st thou calm the wo 
Of those that mourn for thee, the dear departed, 
Though patiently they bear th’ afflictive blow, 
Utica, April, 1845, Patient yet broken-hearted. 


VOL. xxv. 64 
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Gossip of a Player. 


GOSSIP OF A PLAYER. 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM ABBOTT 


Iw the extracts which we have heretofore given from the muss, of our ‘Player,’ nothing has been 
said of the writer's opening career upon the stage. The following passages supply this deficiency, 
and contain beside many entertaining matters, not otherwise accessible. 


Ep. KNICKERBOCKER. 

In years I was little more than sixteen, in appearance some twenty, 
when boldly emancipating myself from control, I stepped forth upon 
the journey of life. With care and thrift, | had made up a purse of 
some thirty or forty pounds. With this sum I arrived in Bath, that 
great resort of the gay and of the fashionable ; that active scene for 
the manceuvres of the sharper and the fortune-hunter. Mine was not, 
and is not, the bump of caleulation. What has buoyant sixteen to do 
with financial details? According to my active imagination, the sum 
carefully hoarded in my trunk appeared a deposit of inexhaustible re- 
sources. I sought no humble inn by the way-side ; I boldly took up my 
quarters at the ‘ White Hart,’ one of the fashionable hotels of this 
most fashionable of cities: conclusions, drawn from a precedent of a 
very extraordinary kind, were enough to justify my present confidence : 
and my future expectations. The ‘Young Roscius,’ Master Berry, who 
held such despotic sway over the whole theatrical world, had retired 
with a splendid fortune. No words can express the contempt which I 
felt for an ignorant public, (and heaven knows, their intelligence in 
matters of taste is not marvellous,) for their mania in running after a 
mere boy. I plucked up a manly courage. It must not beso. ‘No; 
these dolts shall see what can be done ; I will turn actor myself.’ At 
the period in question, the Bath Theatre was the school for acting. It 
had sent forth a Sippons a Benstey, an E..iston, a Dimonp, an Ep- 
win, and a Murray, to grace the London boards. There was as much 
difficulty in procuring a début upon that stage as in passing the ante- 
chamber of a prime minister, and being ushered into ‘the presence.’ 
But ‘ Nil desperandum’ — what is impossible to a young and ardent 
spirit? [Iwas determined upon a course of dramatic studies, and made 
a point of being at the opening of the pit door, for the purpose of secu- 
ring the nearest ‘place to the stage ; where, unembarrassed by any in- 
tervening obstacle, I might hear, see, learn, and inwardly digest. I 
had heard that the great Dr. Johnson had been in the habit of doing the 
same. During the better part of the morning I might have been seen 
lingering near the stage-door, delighted to catch a glance at the favor- 
ite actor of theday. ‘To tread in the footsteps of illustrious men’ is a 
figure of speech very familar with every patriotic orator, from the 
‘stump’ of the back-woods to the hustings of the capital. But when I 
state that it was a proud satisfaction to me to do this literally, in re- 
spect to the personage above mentioned, I am fully entitled to credence. 
If this was not the enthusiasm of the devotee, what was it ? 
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The luxurious and expensive mode of living at a first-rate hotel, 
added to the nightly expense of my theatrical course, soon gave me a 
gentle indication that my means would not last forever; and though 
the bright and glowing perspective displayed on tissue paper the mark 
of fifty pounds nightly for my performance, I began to think it would 
be prudent to realize as well as to idealize, before I had expended the 
whole of my substance. I therefore looked out for lodgings that took 
single gentlemen, and found very suitable accommodations in ‘ Orange 
Grove,’ a romantic name, which was not without its influence upon me. 
And this reminds me of Mrs. IncHBaLp. She was an eccentric person, 
and had selected for her lodgings a public house, near Hyde Park, in 
the Bayswater road, called the ‘Grosvenor Arms.’ A friend remon- 
strated with her on the selection she had made, observing: ‘ My dear 
Mrs. Inchbald, what could possess you to live at so vulgar a place as 
a public house ?’ ‘ My dear,’ was her reply, ‘I thought it such a gen- 
teel sign !’ 

I was not long in bargaining with my landlady, for I agreed to every 
thing she asked ; not that her personal attractions in any way influ- 
enced the matter ; although, sooth to say, she was one of the prettiest 
women I had ever set eyes upon. Beauty is the foster-mother of Jea- 
lousy. The lady’s husband was a shoe-maker by trade, and in his 
paroxysm he was wont to ‘leather’ her with no sparing hand. He 
was one of those honest souls who are the very pink of social convivi- 
ality in the tap-room, but who would wax exceedingly wroth in his 
domestic circle. My temperament had, and I hope has, nothing of ill- 
humor in it. I therefore contrived to harmonize the jarring elements 
of this little establishment ; so that at last, things went on agreeably 
enough ; indeed so much so, that at the end of the first week I paid for 
my board and lodging ; and afterward, never took a similar liberty, 
although I remained for two months. 

One of my first theatrical acquaintances was Mr. Bart ey, father 
of the Mr. BartLey so many years a member of Covent-Garden and 
Drury-Lane Theatres, and at this present writing, stage-manager of 
the former establishment. He was box-book keeper and treasurer of 
the theatre ; a most amiable and kind-hearted man, of very venerable 
appearance. He asked me to his house ; his daughters kept a school, 
and were (one of them particularly) imbued with a remarkable theat- 
rical taste. ‘What could be more delightful?’ Let others live on cold 
and sordid feelings; here was the Drama, morning, noon, and night! 
He at length made inquiries respecting my family ; and parricidal 
wretch that I was! I destroyed them all at one fell swoop. I was 
like Risk, when he assumes the character of Solomon Lob, in ‘ Love 
Laughs at Locksmiths.’ He had got rid of the whole of his family, 
and then when asked the fate of a favorite dog, said he was dead too, 
having swallowed a half penny one day. ‘What! did that kill him ?’ 
‘ Yes,’ was the reply ; ‘it was such a plaguy bad one.’ 

At Mr. Bartley’s house I met with an actor who had but lately re- 
tired from the stage, a man named Bttssett, who had lived in the time 
of Garrick, in the golden age of the drama, and was no mean parti- 
cipator in the provincial triumphs of theday. He was a restless, que, 
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rulous old man, with his full share of that vanity which is almost in- 
separable from the profession. He was also a staunch laudator tem- 
poris acti, and consequently a sore decryer of all existing talent. 1 also 
remember having met INcLEpon there. Almost at the first sight of 
him, I discovered his foible, and was profuse in my praise of his talent. 
He was evidently flattered by the notice of even such a tyro as my- 
self. He was at once upon his hobby, and thundered out a verse of 
the ‘ Lads in the Village ;’ and looking at Blissett, exclaimed: ‘ Well, 
what do you think of that?’ The flattering reply was: ‘ Ropy, my 
boy, Ropy, was good, once.’ It is needless to say, that the whole 
evening was consumed on one side by self-adulation, and on the other 
by repeated bickerings. 


Anp now the eventful period of my life draws nigh; the moment 
that was ‘to make meor undo me quite.’ Mr. Bartley applied to Mr. 
Dimond the manager to allow me to appear on the night allotted for 
his benefit. The consequence was, a mighty struggle in the mind of 
the potentate. He hesitated; ‘it was breaking the regulations of the 
establishment ;’ ‘an appearance, without the recommendation of a 
London minister of state, was infringing upon the rules, and opening a 
door for democracy to creep in at,’ He ‘ would hear me;’ ‘ liked my 
appearance ;’ and ‘if this hitherto insurmountable barrier could be got 
over, it should be, in my favor.’ 

The morning came, Iwas not so much alarmed as I ought to have 
been. A confidence in my own extraordinary powers led me into the 
presence of a disciple of Garrick with perfect sang froid. He heard 
me — and was much pleased. I felt that he ought tobe so. Alonzo, 
in Pizarro, was the part allotted me. The night came. A crowded 
theatre and the glare of lights brought conviction to my mind that I 
had indeed assumed the hazard of the die; sacrificed a profession, 
hopes of fortune, and all— for what ? To paint my face, and make 
corked moustachios! I commenced in Spanish, and ‘ lost Spanish’ by 
the event; for my god-father unfortunately died, during my wild ex- 
cursion ; and having been made acquainted with my vagaries, instead 
of leaving me ten thousand pounds, willed me only two. This was 
my first sacrifice for the stage. 

Happy enthusiasm of youth! superior to all sordid feelings! What 
was wealth, compared with the glory that lighted the pathway before 
me! To have my name posted at the corner of every street and 
figuring upon every lettered post; to hear from the lips of beauty 
‘Romeo, Mr. Axssotr!’—to listen in anticipation to the future ap- 
plause of an audience — a London audience ; to revel amidst the rap- 
tures of the press ; the bouquets, the sprigs of myrtle gently conveyed 
in perfumed and embossed paper; all this floated before my mind in 
clouds of incense. 

I appeared. The applause was such as I verily believe only an 
English audience can give. Their smiles foster talent, however ob- 
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scure, and their plaudits encourage it, however timid. No chains of 

icicles are thrown around you; your early path is one of roses. All 

this was mine ; and I was in the seventh heaven. The second night 

came Henry in ‘ Speed the Plough,’ by the ‘ Young Gentleman who 

was so favorably received in Alonzo ;’ in print — positively in print! 

ee me drop a veil, lest I excite too violent emotions in the reader’s 
reast. 


THE STAGE. DRAMATIC CRITICISM, ETC, 


I wap now fairly drawn the sword and thrown away the scabbard. 
I moved air-borne, exalted above vulgar men. And now for the reali- 
zation of all my hopes! Mr. Dimond sent for me; was very much 
gratified ; saw considerable promise; and in some years to come, I 
might hope to become a good actor. ‘In years to come !’— my spirits 
were congealed — below freezing-point. But this was not all; this 
was only the stepping-stone to the long gradation of mortifications an 
actor must encounter, in mounting the slippery path of doubtful fame. 
In those days it was foolishly imagined that before the actor taught 
others, he should be educated himself, and that he had to pass through 
a long and painful ordeal, before he could be cleansed from those im- 
purities of pronunciation which will long cling to persons even of the 
highest education, but which ought never to be tolerated upon the 
stage, at least by those who view it as an honorable pursuit, and 
capable, when not perverted, of leading the mind to pure and high 
gratification. It is too late, and I may venture to assert too ridiculous, 
to talk of ‘ vindicating the stage.’ What is the stage not capable of 
producing? There you may witness the most soul-stirring passions, 
passions and feelings exhibiting the most sublime emotions, and leading 
the spectator to the consummation of virtue and the detestation of vice ; 
where the love of country is implanted in the heart, and historical 
events of by-gone ages are brought before you with all the magic 
charm to be derived from a representation aided by correctness of 
costume, and splendid illustrations of scenery; where the graceful 
proportions of architecture recall the simplicity and magnificence of 
Greece and Rome, and the fascinations of music soothe the cares of 
mankind with heaven-borne melody. Did I reflect thus then? I fear 
not. But where wasI? Oh! with Mr. Dimond. 

Dimond offered me an engagement for the ensuing season. Even 
now I feel the throbbings of my heart! I grasped the chair; he 
smiled — stocks were up. He gently insinuated that Rome was not 
built in a day; that Titian, Raphael, Sir Joshua Reynolds, were not 
able to paint pictures simply because they held a brush in their 
hands ; that a man to depict passions must study the passions ; that 
the labor of years would still leave me years to labor ; and that no art, 
however humble, but would in the end leave something for the artist to 
accomplish. How different from the intuitive spirit of modern criti- 
cism! These Solons prove daily that education is unnecessary for the 
critic. What is it to these mighty potentates, if by one dash of their 
goose-quill they annoy the feelings of an actor who at least possesses the 
merit of studying and understanding his author? But let that actor 
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be a gentleman; let him fly the pestilential vapour of a bar-room ; 
let him refuse to ‘take a drink ;’ and he must be written down, for 
‘he is not of our quality.’ But a truce with digressions, more parti- 
cularly when they lead one into such unseemly society. 

Mr. Dimond was a gentleman, both by manners and bearing; but he 
had been a pupil of Garrick, and had possibly imbibed some of the par- 
simonious feelings of his illustrious master. He at length came to the 
point; he offered me one guinea per week! Iwasa most loyal subject, 
but I did not wish to see the royal countenance on so small a scale. I 
hesitated ; he gave me until the following day for decision, which brought 
with it an increase of four shillings per week — one pound five shillings ! 
The hope of riches had fled like the inconstant wind; but glory re- 
mained, and my mind gradually became reconciled. I was my own 
banker, and in about the same situation with many others of modern 
days; but although I was not enabled to ‘ draw’ professionally, I had a 
kind father, whom I victimised at pleasure. I returned home, tothe great 
delight of all, and was received as the Prodigal Son. The evening 
passed mid tears and smiles; and before we separated for the night, I 
had instructed them in the mysteries of Shakspeare, and gave the philo- 
sophic abstractions of Hamlet and the insane wanderings of Ophelia, 





' witha taste and judgment very gratifying to my own feelings, but I have 


no doubt with a bombast worthy of the veriest school-boy that ever 
spouted by admeasurement. I was again tempted to relinquish my loved 
pursuit, and return to my legal studies ; but as the time drew near for 
the redpening of the Bath Theatre, there came back all my desires ; and 
finding it vain to oppose my wishes any longer, I obtained an unwilling 
consent to follow my inclinations. My frail bark was on the sea, with- 
out rudder or compass to guide it ; left to the mercy of the rude storms 
of life, and without half the tossings I deserved for my folly. A con- 
sciousness of my temerity came over me when I had fairly embarked in 
my enterprise, and all my boasted promise vanished into nothing. More 
puerile efforts never graced the début of an aspirant; and but for the 
extreme forbearance of a most indulgent public, I should have been 
destroyed, as Rome was saved, by the cackling of geese! A burning 
sense of shame and mortification came over me: I felt that I could not 
return home so disgraced in my own self-esteem. I rallied, persevered, 
and before the close of the season was engaged for the following year, 
and at an increase of salary. ‘There was a strictness in the discipline 
of the Bath Theatre that I have rarely seen equalled and never excelled: 
Mr. Charlton was the stage-manager, and with the exception of the 
birch, was held in as much awe as the celebrated Dr. Busby of West- 
minster. In the duties of his office he was never known to smile but 
once, and that was in his sleeve ; but in private he was a most agree- 
able and social man. His son, caught by the Roscius mania, had a 
short time before me made his appearance in the character of Achmet 
in Barbarossa: but although his success was sufficiently flattering, he 
was wise enough to withdraw from the toils and anxieties of so preca- 
rious a profession as that of an actor, and is now a clergyman in Lon- 
don, with all the advantages of a lucrative benefice, obtained not by 
interest but the more gratifying result of an estimable character, 
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There was during the early part of my career an actor of the name 
of LoveGrove, who made a most successful début in London in the 
character of Lord Ogleby, and retained his position until death pre- 
maturely deprived the stage of an ornament. Mr. Rae also appeared 
in Bath, and with all the advantages of patronage. He accidentally 
forgot to mention that he had assisted in lighting Hymen’s torch ; and 
several old maids, a class both numerous and influential in that city, took 
a deep interest in his success; and one of these antiques became the 
mother — be it not irreverently spoken — of the following offspring : 


‘Batu long had mourn’d her favorite son, 
The lively, varying ELL1IsTon; 
But soon her loss full to repay, 
Bade shine a bright and glowing Rar.’ 


In person he was handsome, and in manners refined and gentleman- 
like, although perhaps rather affected. He was fortunate in his career, 
and held a prominent situation in Drury-Lane Theatre, of which estab- 
lishment he became stage-manager. His talent was unquestionably 
mediocre. 

I was not satisfied at this time with treading one thorny path, but 
took it into my head to write a series of essays, which were published 
by my friend Mr. Meyler, a very influential person, and proprietor and 
editor of the Bath Herald. I was rather a favorite with him, for I always 
made it a point to laugh at his jokes and compassionate his gout. He 
ushered my essays into the world under the title of ‘ The Contemplator ;’ 
the Contemplator, by a boy of eighteen!! I never heard of their having 
been translated into any foreign language; but I do not hold myself 
responsible for the want of taste here exemplified. I had the honor of 
dedicating them by permission to the Lady Wittoveusy D’Eressy, the 
hereditary High Chamberlain of England; and the amiable character 
and position of this lady rendered it sufficiently flattering to my vanity. 


THE UNFORTUNATE CONWAY. 


I rinp I have neglected to mention an actor who stood sufficiently 
forward, both by his position and his misfortunes, to be entitled to a re- 
spectful notice ; I mean Mr. Conway. He was said to be the illegitimate 
offspring of a distinguished nobleman ; but whether his own pride pre- 
vented his making advances, and he was resolved to lay the foundation 
of his own fame and fortune, or whether he met with a check upon his 
own natural feelings from one who was bound to support him, I know not ; 
but gifted as he was with a commanding person, a most gentlemanlike 
deportment, and advantages peculiarly adapted for the stage, it is no 
wonder that the histrionic art held forth inducements and hopes of ob- 
taining a brighter position than any other career open to him, without 
the aid of pecuniary means, and the patronage which was withheld from 
him. He made his appearance in 1813, the season previous to Kean, 
in the character of ‘ Alexander the Great.’ He met with a very flat- 
tering reception, and produced a great effect upon the fair sex. Indeed 
the actors, who are upon these occasions lynx-eyed, could not avoid 
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their remarks upon a certain Dutchess, who never missed one of his 
performances, and appeared to take the deepest interest in his success. 

Conway was upward of six feet in height. He was deficient in 
strong intellectual expression, yet he had the reputation of being very 
handsome. His head was too small for his frame, and his complexion 
too light and sanguine for the profound and varied emotions of deep 
tragedy. There wasa tinge of affectation in hisdeportment, which had 
the effect of creating among many a strong feeling of prejudice against 
him. His bearing was always gentlemanlike, and with the exception of a 
slight superciliousness of manner, amiable to every body ; and his talent, 
though not of the highest order, was still sufficiently prominent to enable 
him to maintain a distinguished position. And yet this man, with so 
little to justify spleen, was literally, from an unaccountable prejudice, 
driven from the stage by one of the leading weekly journals, edited by 
a gentleman whose biting satire was death to those who had the misfor- 
tune to come under his lash. In complete disgust, he retired from the 
boards, and filled the humble situation of prompter at the Haymarket. 
Theatre, but afterward left for the United States, where he became a 
great favorite. But the canker was athisheart. He again quitted the 
stage, and prepared himself for the church. But there again he was 
foiled. The ministers of our holy religion refused to receive him, not 
from any moral stain upon his character, but because he had been an 
actor. What is to become of the priesthood, who in the early periods 
were the on/y actors, and selected scriptural subjects for representation ? 
He left in a packet for Savannah, overwhelmed with misery and disap- 
pointment. Ushered into the world by a parent who would not acknow- 
ledge him ; driven out of it in the belief that he was the proscribed of 
heaven. At the moment they were passing the bar at Charleston, he 
threw himself overboard. Efforts were made to save him; a settee 
was thrown over for him to cling to, until they could adopt more deci- 
sive measures for his rescue. He saw the object; but his resolution 
was taken. He waved his hand, and sunk to rise no more. I have 
reason to believe that the gentleman to whom I have alluded, as having 
made such fearful use of his editorial powers, felt bitterly when the 
news of his ill-timed death arrived. He also is now no more. Poor 
Conway! had he possessed more nerve, he might still have triumphed 
over the unkindness of his fate : 





‘Wuo has not known ill fortune, never knew 
Himself or his own virtue.’ 


"HONORABLE SATISFACTION.’ 


WHEN ruin some loose scoundrel brings 
Upon your honest fame, 

Vengeance nor heals your bleeding heart 
Nor clears the branded shame. 

But if to shoot you down beside 
He does the best he can, 

You ’ve all the ‘ satisfaction’ then 

That ’s due unto a gentleman ! 
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The Solitude of the Soul. 


THE SOLITUDE OF THE SOUL. 


t. 


Tue Minp exulting in its store 

Of knowledge, loves to impart its lore, 
And mingle thought at will ; 

The Heart a dearer pleasure proves, 

In commune close with those it loves — 
A converse sweeter still. 


ir. 


The Mind that locked in cloistered cell, 
Apart and lonely seems to dwell, 

Yet finds in books a friend ; 
Mind still will for its fellow yearn, 
Albeit to teach, albeit to learn, 

Still thought with thought to blend. 


trl. 


To meet its like the Heart will pine, 
With deeper love around will twine, 
The loved and luving one. 
Thus Mind and Heart alike were made 
Dependent on each other’s aid, 
And languish when alone. 


Iv. 


But triune Nature may declare 
A something nobler lodging there, 
Gift of eternal love ; 


Sure pledge of immortality, 
Heritor of eternity, 
Care of the hosts above. 


v. 


And this far holier, loftier part, 

Distinct alike from Mind and Heart, 
The Soul, that spark divine ; 

Like pilgrim wanderer seems to roam, 

Nor here a comrade finds, nor home, 
Until it gain the shrine. 


vi. 


Mysterious essence ! subtle life! 

What is ’t to thee this world’s poor strife ? 
Thou, earth's unwilling guest ? 

And what its honor, what its joy? 

Can they thy lofty powers employ, 
Or canst thou here find rest ? 


a 
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vit. 


No! let the tie be what you will, 

Link Mind with Mind, and closer still 
Let Heart respond to Heart ; 

There art thou stayed ; thy efforts fail ; 

Think not to press beyond the veil, 
Where dwells the Soul apart. 
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The Mind decays, the Heart grows cold ; 
Each, as the body waxes old, 
Yields to the touch of time ; : 
But age nor time may dare assail 
The Soul, whose strength shall never fail, 
Nor aught debase but crime. 


Ix. 


And when at length the failing eye 

And faltering tongue show death is nigh, 
That soon the blow toust fall ; 

Then yields the vig’rous Mind its power, 

The throbbings of the Heart are o’er ; 

The Soul is all in all! 














A FRAGMENT OF FAMILY HISTORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOCALP-HUNTER.’ 


Tue chief passion of my ancestor was hunting, which he practised 
incessantly, to the great disgust of his father, who was a farmer, and of 
his grand-father, who was a clergyman at Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
Under the auspices of this reverend gentleman, who was no other than 
the celebrated Dr. Ezekiel Carver, and who was earnest that his .grand- 
son should follow in his own footsteps, my ancestor had been honored 
with the name of a stubborn old puritan governor, whose character was 
the doctor’s beau-ideal of earthly excellence. He was called Endicott 
Carver. I take pains thus early to mention his designation, that | may 
have a handle always ready to seize hold of him by ; and not be reduced 
to such awkward expedients as calling him ‘our hero,’ or ‘ the subject 
of our story,’ after the fashion of less provident historians. 

Endicott was hunting one day among the mountains of the Taconic 
range, in the extreme south-west corner of the province of Massachu- 
setts Bay. As evening approached, and he began to think of his night’s 
shelter, he recollected to have heard that a few restless pioneers from 
the borders of the bay had the year before built their cluster of log- 
houses in the-midst of those woods and mountains. Preferring the shelter 
of a roof to that of a hemlock tree, he began to search for the settlement. 
At length after scrambling down the steep sides of a hill, he struck 
upon a broad new path, which would have led him to the hamlet, had he 
known which way to follow it. He turned to the left at random, and had 
not gone far, before the road, which was obstructed by roots, stumps, and 
fallen trees, and perfectly shaded by the over-arching boughs of the dense 
wood, began todescend. It expanded at length intoa new clearing, with 
its usual attractive spectacle of burnt trunks of trees, standing grimly up- 
right, with great piles of black half-consumed logs and brushwood, the 
whole girt around by the gloomy border of forest trees, whose foliage was 
miserably scorched by the fire that had lately destroyed their fallen 
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brethren. It was a dreary scene ; but the light of the setting sun that 
now poured into the opening, gilding the tall summits of the wretched 
half-burnt pines, gave an air of picturesque wildness to its desolation. 
My ancestor had now the opportunity to look about him. He saw 
that he was in the midst of mountains, rearing their rocky and wooded 
summits all around, while far distant, through one of their openings, lay 
in misty perspective the valley of the Hudson, and the blue Catskills. 
The peaceful June sunlight was still reposing on the craggy tops of the 
mountains; no trace of human labor was visible; all was silent as 
midnight, except a low sound of falling water, where some mountain 
stream was flinging itself into the deep hollow that my ancestor could 
see just below him. After walking a few moments more, he found him- 
self in a long narrow valley, through which a clear stream ran swiftly. 
It was shut in between parallel mountains that gradually approached 
each other as he passed on. The banks of the stream had been par- 
tially cleared : here was a tract of dead, girdled trees, with sickly Indian 
corn growing in the intervening spaces ; and here a field, of wheat, in- 
terspersed with blackened stumps. Soon after, in the increasing dark- 
ness, he could discern a neat log-house, surrounded by some rigid and 
shaggy pines, that gave the place a rude, wild air, much increased by a 
waterfall just beyond. When Endicott came opposite the house, he 
saw no means provided for crossing the stream dry-shod ; so he stepped 
into the water and waded over; for he was too good a woodsman to be 
scrupulous in such matters. The ducks and hens around the house set 
up a loud cackling at his intrusion, at which an old man appeared from 
behind a corner of the building, where he had been digging in a kitchen- 
garden. Heapproached my ancestor with the utmost deliberation, look- 
ing at him with no very hospitable eye. He was six feet anda quarter 
high, but sallow and sharp-featured, and so emaciated in his limbs that 
his clothes seemed hung ona skeleton. There was a little old clay-pipe 
in his mouth, at which he did not cease puffing, while he was giving a 
cold and unwilling assent to my ancestor’s request for a night’s lodging. 
Endicott stared hard at his ill-favored host. He was sure that he had 
seen him before. His doubts were removed, and changed to surprise, 
when on entering the house he found there an old woman of very good 
appearance, but bearing deep marks of sorrow on her face, and a tall, 
black-eyed girl, whom he immediately recognized as an old partner of 
his in many a dance and country frolic. Combin:ag certain reports he 
had heard with what he now saw, Endicott had acuteness enough to 
hit the clue to the mystery. The man had been a rich dishonest adven- 
turer, who not having skill enough to make his practices turn always 
to his own advantage, had become involved in debt and beset by duns; 
to say nothing of the evil odor into which he had fallen with the com- 
munity. It is but fair to say, that while he was looked upon with con- 
tempt, his wife, a woman of education and excellent character, was re- 
spected and pitied, while his daughter was the admiration of the whole 
country round, and undeniably the belle of her native town of Concord. 
Suddenly the family disappeared ; no one could say whither they had 
gone ; but the truth was, that the old man had taken a resolution to run 
away from his perplexities, and hide somewhere in the back-woods. 
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Endicott was eet to find an agrestis companion where he had 
looked only for the rugged offspring of some sturdy frontiersman ; the 
poor recluse, on her side, was no less delighted in the opportunity to ex. 
hibit her charms and loosen her lively tongue once more. They spent 
the evening in conversation before the blazing fire in a gigantic chimney 
of unhewn rocks, while the old man smoked his pipe in his usual moody 
silence. Endicott had enough of the gallant to regret the rather out- 
landish attire in which he appeared before his old acquaintance ; for he 
was clothed in a hunting-dress of leather ; but she, poor girl, was evi- 
dently mortified at the figure she made in her back-woods garb, so dif- 
ferent from that in which he had been accustomed to see her at the dance 
or sleigh-ride. 

His handsome hostess conducted him to his sleeping-room. It was 
a large chamber, the ‘ best room’ of the log-cabin, with floor and walls 
of rough timber squared with the axe. The furniture was never made 
for such an apartment. There was a large and elegant curtained bed- 
stead ; chairs and tables of the best workmanship; and a number of 
French and Chinese toys on the rough hewn mantel-piece. On a little 
centre-table were several handsomely-bound books, some empty perfume- 
bottles of porcelain, and a basket of visiting-cards! All these things 
had a most whimsical appearance to the eye of my ancestor, who was 
not without humor ; and poor Sarah blushed, but could not help smiling 
as she saw him glance atthem. He rightly conjectured that these luxu- 
ries had been removed to the back-woods under her auspices. In the 
rude fire-place were placed some rough pine boughs as a substitute 
for the asparagus which, with its delicate green, and its bright red 
berries, so often forms the ornament of New-England country-houses. 
Before he lay down, Endicott opened the shutter of a square aperture 
that supplied the place of a window, and looked out. The river tum- 
bled close beneath the wall; the night wind with its fresh cool smell 
was stirring down the solitary valley ; while a young moon, shining on 
the woods and waters, showed all the wild features of the place. 

In the morning Sarah met him under a new aspect, more befitting 
the settlements than the frontier. In the simple and tasteful dress she 
wore, her charms were no longer eclipsed, and she might fairly have 
been called beautiful, even in New-England ; for she was straight and 
symmetrical ; as graceful as a young birch tree, and as fresh and fair 
as its tender leaves in the spring. Her spirit was as lively and impe- 
tuous as a mountain brook ; and if there was a little vanity and love 
of admiration in her character, the warm heart of pure vigorous wo- 
manhood was behind it all. 

They spent the morning in exploring the recesses of the valley. 
First, they traced it up to where the opposing mountains pressed close 
together, and the stream, bursting through the intervening ravine, came 
boiling over the rocks. Then retracing their steps, they followed the 
valley down till it ended in an abrupt precipice, two or three hundred 
feet high ; for it lay imbedded high up in the bosom of the mountains, 
and its little stream had a long descent to make through rocks and forests 
before it reached the Hudson. By climbing a high precipitous hill, they 
could look down on the face of the precipice where the stream was 
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pouring itself down into an immense dark and savage gorge. Dee ply 
bedded among woods and rocks at the bottom, there was a circular deep 
green basin into which the waters fell plunging from above. It was so 
far down, that when Endicott pushed from the brow of the hill the de- 
cayed trunk of a tree, it seemed to dwindle to the size of a straw before 
it splashed upon the green revolving waters of the basin. It was the 
wildest and sublimest spot in Massachusetts. High and abrupt moun- 
tains towered all around the cataract, which was no other than that 
which has since been absurdly christened with the corrupted Swiss 
name of ‘ Bash-a-pish Fall.’ 

Meanwhile, the sun beat down with a languid heat. The forests seemed 
swimming in faint sultry mists; the turpentine boiled from the trunks 
of the heated pines; and a dead noontide torpor pervaded the whole 
scene. The little stream alone kept up its restless motion and its mur- 
muring voice, inviting the languid frame to luxury and refreshment. 
Endicott had made up his mind to depart early in the afternoon, though 
his friend pressed him to remain, and he himself felt no great earnest. 
ness to get away. A dead stillness in the air ; a grumbling noise that 
sounded heavily from behind the mountains; a mass of sullen inky 
clouds that rose up and swept rapidly over the sky, saved him the trouble 
of coming to any decision. It was evident that if he did go, he must 
bide the pelting of a furious thunder-storm. As they looked from the 
door, a dull roaring sound, and a fresh wind came down from the valley 
above, which was now shrouded by a gray misty curtain, that seemed to 
be drawn across it, and to advance nearer and nearer, involving as it 
came, rocks, mountains and forests, while the roaring sound grew louder 
and louder. Then a few large rain drops fell on the platform before 
the door ; then they came faster and faster, till the water streamed from 
heaven to earth in parallel slant lines, obscuring trees river and all. 
The heavy bursts of thunder would at times drown the noise of this 
cataract, which beat furiously upon the roof, and streamed in torrents 
from the eaves. 

My ancestor, glad of so good an excuse for prolonging his stay, hung 
his gun, which he had held for half an hour in his hand in readiness to 
depart, upon a pair of hooks against the wall, and seated himself with 
Sarah in the room where he had spent the night. Endicott’s nature 
was bold and open, while hers was frank and unsuspicious: the storm 
raging impotently against the windows seemed to bring them into closer 
intimacy, and kindled warm and cordial feelings between them. She 
showed him the collection of books she had brought with her into the 
wilderness, and Endicott, who had been educated at college, could not 
help admiring the excellent taste of her selections: at the same time, 
she opened her heart to him, and complained bitterly of the exile to 
which she was doomed. A sudden flood of bright ruddy sunshine pour- 
ing in upon the floor, interrupted them. The storm was past; the sun 
streamed from the west over the wet glistening forests and the swollen 
river, while a light fresh breeze awoke, and a robin that had strayed so 
far into the wilderness began his song. 

My ancestor took his leave the next morning. The old lady showed 
some feeling at parting with him, though the master of the house did 
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not alter his position, take his pipe from his mouth, nor change in the 
least his accustomed air of moody indifference. Sarah bore him com- 
pany as far as the edge of the forest. Her eyes were red and swollen, 
and while Endicott conversed gaily, she scarce replied a word. At the 
moment of separation, he pressed his good wishes upon her lips. ‘Come 
and see me again,’ said the poorgirl. ‘ That] will,’ replied my ances- 
tor, raising his fox-skin cap from his head as they parted, more out of 
the native gallantry of his brave heart, than from any artificial good- 
breeding. He had asked of her some token of remembrance, and she 
had given a ribbon, which he now tied to his cap, and laughingly waved 
it to her as she turned back to gaze after him. If he had been nearer, 
he would have seen that she was weeping. When about noon, he had 
reached a point of view whence he could see the mountains and forests 
to the westward, he thought he distinguished the rocky summits that 
looked down on the little valley. My ancestor was by no means ena- 
moured, but he gazed with a warm interest toward the place, and felt 
that those savage mountains contained something that would give them 
a place in his recollections. ‘I will see her again, some time or other,’ 
thought he; but at sunset he had nearly forgotten her in the excitement 
of the afternoon’s chase. 

Late in the summer, however, he resolved to hunt again among the 
Taconic mountains ; and as might be expected, his steps turned in the 
same direction as before. He had equipped himself with unusual care 
for this expedition. His attire far surpassed any in which he had hith- 
erto taken the field. It consisted of a hunting-frock of dressed deer- 
skin, fitting much closer to his person than usual with such garments, 
and gaily embroidered with dyed moose-hair and porcupine quills. He 
wore the Indian leggins, with their gaudy fringes extending down the 
outside of the leg, and corresponding moccasins. His cap was of fox- 
skin, with the animal’s tail brought over the crown like the ridge of a 
helmet. A knife was thrust into his belt; his powder-horn, carved all 
over with various devices, hung at his side ; and his rifle lay in the 
hollow of his leftarm. This dress, though rather wild and savage, very 
well displayed the light athletic figure of my ancestor, whose limbs had 
been hardened by years of exercise to the strength and elasticity of 
steel. 

The morning was a beautiful one for a hunter or a lover of nature. 
Endicott combined both characters, and had, into the bargain, unwearied 
limbs and a. buoyant spirit. At the bottom of a wide hollow among the 
hills which he was traversing, was one of those openings in the forest 
occasioned by the too great moisture of the ground. It was smooth as 
the surface of a lake, and covered with a beautiful verdure, while the 
forest enclosed it with dense swelling masses of foliage glistening in 
the soft sunlight; and beyond were the mountain summits, not yet 
quite cleared from the mists of sunrise. My ancestor’s spirits were in 
unison with the freshness and gayety of the morning. Here was none 
of the sombre gloom and silence of the wilderness. The red squirrels 
kept up an incessant chirping in the borders of the woods, and 
leaped about in the hickory and oak trees: the blue-jays repeated 
their harsh notes, as they flew, glancing in the sun, in and out of the 
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foliage ; the little wood-peckers could be heard at their labor ; and all 
living things seemed to have deserted the dark forest, and gathered 
round that sunny opening. Endicott sat down at the foot of an old 
maple that grew on a little mound in the very centre, and refreshed 
himself at a spring whose pure waters slumbered dark and glistening 
in the recesses between its moist roots. 

As he passed down the rough pathway that led toward the valley, 
his steps grew quicker. A large gray squirrel, whose little barking 
voice he had heard for some time, ran out on the branches of a pine, 
that reached over the road, and swinging himself down among the 
leaves, sat coolly gazing at him, without expiating his rashness by 
having his brain delicately scooped out by the bullet of the hunter’s 
rifle. From this I infer that my ancestor was in no little haste, and 
anticipated some pleasure from the approaching meeting. 

When he reached the place where he had parted with his fair friend, 
he felt more interest than he had counted on ; nay, a certain feeling of 
tenderness passed for the first time across his heart. He walked rapidly 
along the margin of the stream, and now he saw the old twisted yellow- 
birch that grew on the mountain side, just above the house ; and now 
the three stiff pines that stood just by it appeared; but they were 
strangely scorched and blackened, and a smoke was eddying up through 
them into the blue air. He ran up a little mound whence the house 
would be in full view. It wasno longer there! In its place lay a heap of 
black smouldering beams and rafters. Endicott leaped through the stream 
and ran up to the wretched pile of ruins. One glance told him the 
story, quenched his gay spirit, and left him frozen with speechless horror. 
The Indians from Canada had been there the night before! His quick 
eye discerned among the charred timbers, the relics of the old man and 
his wife — a sight I will not dwell upon, though such as was but too 
familiar to the eyes of the frontier settler. Half stunned with the sud- 
den revulsion of all his feelings, it was long before he could collect his 
faculties so far as to satisfy himself that only tre of the inmates of the 
house lay among its ruins. There was one left, and no trace of her 
fate remained ; though not far off was the neat little garden, with the 
flowers whose care had amused her in her solitude. 

As Endicott stood gazing on the desolation, a group of their sinewy 
men, armed each with his rifle, and more than one of them bearing the 
haggard look of misery, waded across the stream. They were from 
the hamlet below, which had not escaped the savage inroad. They 
stood and looked on the ruins and on each other, without saying a word. 
One of them at length broke the silence, while all his white features 
quivered betwixt agony and vindictive fury, and his wandering gray 
eye became for the moment fixed, and kindled like a coal of fire. His 
words were a bitter curse against the authors of the infernal outrage, 
and a vow to hunt them like beasts till he had avenged it; and as he 
concluded, he struck the butt of his rifle against the ground, and swore 
an oath not to be written down. His wife and all his children lay dead 
in the ashes of his cabin. 

I will suffer the reader to lose sight of my ancestor for a day or 
two, and will present him again to his notice in a different place, and 
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under different circumstances. Before his last visit to the valley, a 
light and careless interest was the only feeling in his heart toward the 
fair recluse ; but the sudden shock that almost deadened his faculties 
had awakened in him a spirit of resolute devotion. He had determined 
to recover this prisoner from the Indians, though he should fotlow her to 
Canada, and run the gauntlet of a thousand dangers. His companions 
were of a different temper. They burned, one and all, for vengeance, 
and cared for nothing else. Indeed several of them had nothing else 
left to care for. On the night of the Indian attack, they were absent 
in the forest, building a house, according to frontier custom, for a new- 
married couple ; and chose to remain for a merry-making on the scene 
of their labors, rather than return to their homes. No shadow of dan- 
ger was apprehended. ‘Fwo or three men remained at home, of whom 
one escaped the massacre ; the rest, with half the women and children 
of the settlement, were found dead in the morning. ‘The savages took 
no prisoner but Sarah, whose beauty, it may be, saved her from the 
hatchet. ,' 

Reader, these scenes are rude and savage ; repulsive, no doubt, to the 
taste of literary epicures, and no less so to the transcendental ‘ spiritu- 
alists’ who infect this city of Boston. Highly flattered should I be if 
my humble narrative should be honored with their condemnation ; and 
yet, to win the smiles of a larger and fairer portion of the readers of 
Otp Knick, I would gladly make this history more smooth and attractive. 
- But the rough and bold features of the original will lose all resemblance 
if I try to soften them upon the canvass; and an inexperienced and 
unskilful painter is doubly bound, in interest as well as conscience, to 
be faithful. 

One day, toward night-fall, Endicott with the band of pursuers came 
to the banks of a lake. It was a spot whose charms have engaged a 
pen far abler than mine, and should America ever become prolific in 
poets and romance-writers, are destined to engage many more ; for it 
was the southern shore of lake George. At the time of which I speak 
it was known by no other name than that of Lac St. Sacrament, given 
it by the French in reference to its consecrated waters. It wasas yeta 
lonely wilderness of mountains and floods, which had not then borne 
armies on their bosom ; its rocks and forests had not echoed the blast of 
the trumpet, the roaring of the cannon, nor the sharp tingling report of 
the rifle. ‘The spot the party chose for their encampment was on the 
high bank, among the spruces and hemlocks, a little to the right of the 
place where Baron Dieskau was afterward defeated, and the garrison 
of Fort William Henry marched out to their massacre. All was now 
covered with the dense woods. I shall be spared the mortification of 
attempting to portray the wild beauties of the scene as they were in- 
visible on the evening when my ancestor encamped there ; a drizzling 
rain descended, and dreary mists obscured the mountains, the leaden 
waters, and the dull dripping forests. An encampment in the woods at 
such a time, after a toilsome day’s journey, without a tent or other shel- 
ter, is not the most pleasant situation in the world. The party were 
drenched to the skin. They laid down their packs, and covered their 
guns with bark stripped from the trees ; ate a silent and slender repast, 
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duly qualified with New-England rum, and then debated as to the course 
to be pursued. 

They were confident that the Indians, on their way to Canada, would 
take, as was usual, the circuitous route of Wood Creek, instead of Lake 
St. Sacrament, where they would be impeded by a portage of several 
miles at its northern extremity. By pushing their way rapidly up the 
Hudson, and across the intervening land to the lake, they had no doubt 
that they had outstripped the slow progress of their enemy, who were 
struggling northward through the forests farther tothe east. Their plan 
was to pass down lake St. Sacrament to Ticonderoga, and there lie in 
ambush to waylay the Indians as they came in their canoes out of Wood 
Creek. Ticonderoga was not then a fort, bristling with cannon, to com- 
mand the narrow straits around it, though it had borne from time imme- 
morial its present name, which is an Iroquois word, meaning ‘the meet- 
ing of the waters.’ It was then only a bare rocky promontory thrust 
out between the two lakes, and from the singularity of its position, re- 
garded by the Indians with some superstitious veneration. By this 
plan, the pursuers thought that they should meet the savages, even 
should they take the route of the lake. 

That very night the frontiersmen sought out materials for making 
their canoe. No birch trees were at hand; but they found a huge old 
spruce, straight and tall, that bore the honors of a century. A quarter 
of an hour’s labor brought it thundering to the ground, when the bark 
was stripped in one piece from its trunk, by cutting it lengthwise, and 
carefully prying it off its sides. ‘The naked carcass of the unfortunate 
tree, as delicately white as driven snow, was rolled aside to rot in the 
damp forest. This part of their labor accomplished, the adventurers 
wrapped themselves in their wet blankets, and laid down around their 
half-extinguished fires. 

My ancestor had at the bottom of his character, a spirit of adventure 
which would sometimes be exalted to a height that made him perfectly 
reckless of dangers and obstacles. The fit was on him now, as he 
paced along the narrow beach of wet sand. In the wild exhilaration of 
his purpose and his situation, he was indifferent whether he bequeathed 
his body to the family vault in Deerfield church-yard, or flung it away 
to waste among the lonely mountains. His imagination was too dull 
‘to trouble him with images of the dangers that awaited his enterprise ; 
or perhaps his nerves were too strong to be startled by any such 
fancies. 

The next morning rose bright, warm, and soft. White thin mists, it 
is true, still rolled over the surface of the slumbering water, and en- 
tangled themselves among the boughs of the forest ; but the fresh green 
of the mountains contrasted beautifully with the pure white of the 
wreaths of vapor that half involved them. The frontiersmen worked 
industriously on their canoe, which as it approached completion ap- 
peared unable to hold the party, so that another had to be made. 
There was ash for the frame, pine to guard the bottom, and the tough 
fibres of spruce to sew the parts together: all the materials were at 
hand ; but not to detain the reader with bare and unprofitable details 
of canoe-making, I will only tell him that the afternoon was nearly 
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spent before the little vessels were complete ; and that they were so 
frail and perilous, owing to the green state of the bark, that no man of 
these peaceful times would have ventured his life in one of them. 
They embarked, however — twelve bold vindictive men — and paddled 
with their best speed northward along the beautiful St. Sacrament. 

It was indeed a beautiful scene; peaceful, yet wild and majestic. 
So pure was the atmosphere, and so limpid the waters, that as they 
skirted the precipitous eastern shore, the little fishes playing twenty 
feet below were as distinctly seen as the quivering birch and the rough 
cedar that leaned in the sunlight from the cliff above. Then they 
stood out into the broad lake, and steered down toward an island that 
lay nearly midway between the shores, doubled in the unruffled water. 
The perch and trout darted to the right and left as the shadows of the 
canoes wavered over the sunny rocks and stones under the surface, all 
around the shores of this savage paradise. Carefully guiding the little 
vessels into a sort of cove, they drew them from the water upon a 
narrow plat of fresh grass. The island, which was that now called 
Diamond Island, was almost covered with a rich growth of trees: there 
was, however, a little space in the centre, where, from some accident, 
nothing was growing but the soft grass; and here they made their 
camp. 

The sun meanwhile had sunk below the horizon. The western 
steeps grew brown and shadowy, while a thousand undefined and 
changing hues of purple and red were reflected on those to the east, 
and the whole bright circumference of encircling mountains, with every 
island, and every reddened cloud, was mirrored in the still waters. A 
stream of sunlight still poured on the landscape through a gap of the 
mountains, illumining some spots and leaving the rest in obscurity. It 
fell upon a little islet not far distant, from the midst of which rose up, 
above a crowd of young shrubs and saplings, an old distorted pine tree. 
Its foliage was gone; but light mosses hung from its knotted and 
broken boughs and its storm-beaten trunk, with no breath of wind in 
that calm evening to stir them. It looked like the veteran of a cen- 
tury’s wars— some old Mohawk chief, perhaps, whose voice was 
cracked, his arm withered, and his grim features shrivelled, but who 
would still dance the war-dance and scream the war-song, and to 
the last gasp of his worn-out life exult in the tortures of his enemy. 
But soon the transient sunbeam left the old pine; its charm was fled, 
and it was turned to a common tree again. Little by little, the light 
passed away from the noble landscape, and darkness sunk down on St. 
Sacrament. A low heavy sound came booming on the ears of the ad- 
venturers ; it was the evening gun from the distant French post of Fort 
Frederick. When Endicott again left the circle of the camp-fire light, 
and putting aside the branches, looked out upon the lake, he saw the 
mountains a mass of deep shadow before him, with a lingering red 
light in the sky above. A fish now and then splashed on the blackened 
surface ; and suddenly a whip-poor-will began his loud call from the 
opposite shore. 

My ancestor was awakened in the morning by the hoarse cawing of 
@ pair of crows, that went flapping slowly over the island. Their meal 





finished, the party embarked again. The lake, so beautiful at evening, 
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was no less so in the morning; for unlike many a ball-room beauty, 
its charms Were such as could bear the broad light. The leaking of 
one of their flimsy canoes, which they were obliged to repair, delayed 
them so much that the day was far advanced before they reached the 
‘First Narrows,’ where the lake contracts itself, and is dotted with a 
multitude of islands. They grew impatient and anxious lest the sava- 
ges should reach Ticonderoga before them. They had better cause 
for anxiety than they thought; who can foretell the capricious move- 
ments of a party of savages? Their restless and watchful enemy had 
already caught sight of them, and were following their course along 
the shore. 

They skirted the wooded banks of a long island that lay parallel to 
the main land and close to it, near the entrance of the Narrows. It 
was a beautiful sight to see the trees glide past them, and the water ripple 
upon the pebbles with the motion of the deep-laden canoes ; but when 
the island was past, the main shore lay off on their right, with its swelling 
foliage obscured by a rich shade, and the cool dark waters sleeping in 
its shadows. Endicott was not in a poetical mood — indeed, he seldom 
was ; but he could not help gazing on a scene so quiet and yet so pic- 
turesque. He was startled suddenly into life and action. A female 
voice, in hasty and terrified accents, came from the woods. ‘I am 
here ! — dear Endicott ! — keep away !— keep away ! — they are going 
to fi ’ but here it was abruptly stifled. The men instinctively ceased 
paddling, and then pushed back the canoes farther into the lake. The 
matter required no explanation : all saw at once that nothing had saved 
them from falling into an ambush of the enemy they were in pursuit of, 
but the heroic self-devotion of the prisoner. Most of the party were 
men made reckless by misery, with every feeling and instinct over- 
whelmed by a burning hatred of the Indians, and a keen thirst for ven- 
geance upon the accursed race. Only two or three of them hesitated 
as to the course to be pursued. Neither regard for their own lives nor 
that of the poor captive had much weight with them. Endicott, on his 
part, was as eager as the rest, and longed to rush to the rescue of 
Sarah, without thinking of the peril to which his rashness would ex- 
pose her, if indeed she had not already been made a victim to the fury 
of her captors. The canoes drew back and retraced their course along 
the island, which effectually protected them and concealed their mo- 
tions, till they rounded its farther extremity, and made directly for the 
shore. Then it was a matter of doubt whether a salute of bullets from 
the woods would not reward their temerity. The very hardihood of 
the attempt alone saved them ; for the savages, who were of twice their 
number, did not dream that they would venture to land in the teeth of 
such peril. The canoes ploughed the water into furrows. My ances- 
tor’s blood was up. He jumped from the foremost canoe, and waded 
to the beach ; but as he reached it, a sinewy hand griped his shoulder, 
and a stern voice admonished him that that was no place nor time to 
yield to frantic impulses. 

It would be hard to imagine-a situation more perilous than that into 
which these men had placed themselves, or one in whieh danger ap- 
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peared under a more ‘horrid and intidions aspect. Nothing of the 
enemy was visible after they had entered the woods, though they might 
be concealed behind every rock or tree. They listened awhile, and 
then began cautiously to advance toward that part of the shore whence 
the voice had proceeded. In a few minutes they came upon the mani- 
fest traces of a large body of savages ; and here again they stopped 
to listen. It was close by a large brook that descended from the upland 
forests to the lake, urging its way over great piles of moss-grown rocks ; 
plunging with a sullen, heavy roar into obscure ravines, or pouring 
itself into deep basins and hollows among the rocks, before it streamed 
glancing out through the foliage into the gay sunshine of the lake. 
The forest was a dismal contrast to the bright landscape they had just 
left. The chill confined air was of that heavy nature that oppresses 
the spirit, and brings consumption to the lungs. Not a ray of sunlight 
could penetrate the dense foliage above ; all.around breathed cold and 
dampness ; the black columns of the standing trees that seeemed 
sweating a clammy moisture ; the moss-grown carcasses of those that 
lay prostrate and decaying, piled in masses together ; and the slippery 
green rocks themselves. ‘There was no undergrowth but the stiff 
spreading shoots of the hardy spruce and balsam fir, which covered 
the rough and broken ground, affording abundant lurking places for 
an enemy. All was quiet as death except the stream with its dull 
plunging. 

They stood still for some minutes, when a man at length offered 
himself to go forward and search for the enemy. Crouching from tree 
to tree, he began slowly to pick his way over the obstructions of the 
dangerous ground, glancing watchfully in every direction, and gradu- 
ally approaching a ridge of rocks overgrown with fringe and piles of 
dripping moss, that was discernible through the trees, several rods 
higher up. Here he paused and listened long before he ventured to 
ascend. When he had got to the top, and elinging to some projecting 
roots, peered cautiously over the heap of logs and refuse that lay there, 
a tawny, braceletted arm, and a little hatchet, waved for an instant 
above this ambush, and the man fell back doubled to a ball. Then the 
Indian yell burst forth. In a moment, the woods above were filled with 
dark, demon-like figures, that came leaping down over the ridge and 
darting among the rocks and shrubbery, while the air vibrated with 
their shrill cries, and was clogged with the smoke of their rapid firing. 
Not a voice was raised in reply, except the shout of the man in com- 
mand. In spite of this furious and characteristic attempt to strike 
them with a panic, the white men held their ground, or only drew back 
a yard or two. Indeed, they could not have retreated farther, as the 
lake was close behind, and their only alternative was to maintain their 
position or be killed on the spot ; so each sheltered himself behind a 
tree, and stubbornly refused to yield. The Indians rushed up yelling 
close upon them, when one or two were shot down by the iron-nerved 
woodsmen, at which their noisy and ostentatious display ceased at once. 
They all slunk behind the cover of rock, trees, or bushes, whence the 
incessant flashes of their guns now glanced out on every side, like 
darting tongues of serpents. But the sharp, quick crack of the New- 
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England rifles mingled with the louder and duller reports of the Indian 
guns. ‘The fight became already more than doubtful ; for as the fierce 
impetuosity of the savages cooled at the unexpected check they had 
received, the deep Anglo-Saxon passion mounted higher in the breasts 
of the whites. Not that they gave vent to it, but it burned intensely 
within, rousing and concentrating all the faculties, and giving double 
strength and alertness to mind and sense. With foreheads knit, and 
lips pressed close together, they calculated the effect of every shot, and 
seized every advantage that offered. 

The Indians continually shouted taunts and insults in broken English 
or Canadian French. There was one warrior, in particular, who had 
been remarkable for his reckless intrepidity in the first onset, and now 
lay crouched behind a pile of rocks and logs, loading and firing, and 
abusing his enemy meanwhile to the best of his power. He addressed 
himself especially to the nearest white man, by no means indulging him 
with that figurative rhetoric which I have read that the Indians are 
accustomed to employ on such occasions; on the contrary, his lan- 
guage was the vilest and most profane that he could gather from the 
refuse of white men, mingled with lying boasts of his own exploits. 
Among the rest, he told his hearer that he had killed his wife, and 
eaten her heart, and to give emphasis to his assertion, he raised the 
scalp of a woman on his ramrod, and shook it above the rock. The 
white man did not reply a word, but he noticed a spot in the pile of logs 
behind which he knew the savage lay, where the wood seemed to his 
eye sufficiently decayed to allow the passage of a bullet; and at this 
place, he fired his rifle. The Indian did not shriek as he received the 
wound, but rose convulsively from his shelter, when two more bullets 
were instantly fired into him, and he dropped dead. At this the dis- 
heartened Indians broke: leaping backward from tree to tree, they 
retired up the hill; the white men pressed upon them with every faculty 
at its tension ; hand, foot, and eye on the alert. Thus, in spite of the 
disadvantage of the ground, they forced them slowly up the ascent. 

Many rods up, a dilapidated old oak tree, covered all over with wens 
and protuberances, rose from the midst of the rocks, and stretched its 
solitary branch over the stream. It had once been the monarch of that 
forest, but the lightning had splintered away its top, and age had filled 
its gigantic trunk with decay. Around it, the savages clung tena- 
ciously, and made their last stand. At length, as the bullets hailed in 
upon them, and the white men pressed them closer and closer, they 
broke entirely, and with a wild cry retreated, scattering up the forest. 
Then, for the first time, a stern deep shout, very different from the 
quavering yells of the Indians, burst from the throats of the frontiers- 
men. ‘Throughout the fight, my ancestor’s rifle had done good service, 
but now he could contain himself no longer. That impetuous ardor 
that sometimes sleeps beneath the habitual coldness of New-England, 
now rose up within him and mastered him. When the savages broke, 
he sprang out of his shelter. ‘Clear the way, scoundrels!’ he shouted, 
dashing up the ascent with his rifle clubbed; but then his cap was 
struck from his head ; a thousand sparkles flashed before his eyes, and 
he fell down headlong among the decayed logs and the wet moss. His 
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companions, more experienced and more cautious, did not follow his ex- 
ample. Without giving the least advantage to the retreating enemy, 
or allowing them a moment’s rest, they drove them on toward the top 
of the mountain. The smothered reports of the rifles, the shouts, and 
the occasional screams grew fainter and fainter, till they were lost in 
the distance : 


‘And silence settled, wide and still, 
On the lone wood and mighty hill.’ 


No trace of the fight remained, but the smoke that clung in the damp, 
motionless air, and the dead who were scattered about the wood. 

Among these, to all appearance, was my ancestor. He lay on his 
face, poor fellow, which had rested on his left arm-as he fell, while the 
blood dropped from his forehead. Yet he was not dead, or I should 
never have lived to write this history of his exploits. He lay four 
hours, as he told my grandfather, in a swoon, for the bullet had 
ploughed across his temple, within a hair’s-breadth of his life; my 
grandfather well remembers the scar, which is indeed plainly visible 
in the portrait of my ancestor which hangs in the best parlor of my re- 
spected relative, Bridgadier General Artemas Carver, physician, of the 
town of Swanzey, New-Hampshire. When his senses returned, he 
was in a state of wretched bewilderment. He was quite oblivious of 
all that had happened, and unconscious of every thing around. A 
sense of icy coldness chilling all his limbs, and a dull pain in his head, 
were his only sensations when his eyes opened, till the dreary forms of 
the savage rocks and trees obtruded themselves on his vision like a 
night-mare. 

He felt about him with his hands, and grasped them full of clammy 
oozing moss. ‘Then, turning his eyes upward, he beheld what in- 
creased his perplexity and confusion. It was a pale, though handsome 
female face ; no other, in short, than that of Sarah, who was stooping 
over him, frightened and trembling, but animated with all the affection- 
ate and self-forgetting devotion of a woman. This, I am aware, has 
an air of romance ; and [| feel really anxious in setting it down, lest 
the reader should accuse me in his heart of unfaithfulness to my trust, 
and an unprincipled intention to sacrifice truth to effect. I beg him to 
banish all such doubts. My ancestor was no fit hero of romance ; his 
sleep was too healthful and sound to be disturbed by visions, and as for 
day-dreaming, he eschewed it utterly ; and Sarah was no heroine, but 
only a warm-hearted girl, who could flatter herself sometimes with her 
own image in the mirror, and in the moment of her lover’s peril, lose 
all thought of self in fearless disinterested affection. 

The warning she so unexpectedly gave the white men that morning 
nearly cost her her life. More hatchets than one had been raised over 
her head, and it was fortunate that the chief of the party was a man of 
authority, feared and admired by his tribesmen. Nothing but his 
prompt interference saved her. As it was he who had taken her pri- 
soner with his own hand, she was, according to Indian usage, his ex- 
clusive property. ‘Though he had at first intended to sell her to the 
French in Canada, her beauty soon made him change his mind, and 
resolve to take her to Caughnawaga as his squaw. This flattering 
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destination preserved her from immolation, when the frontiersmen made 
their rash attack: her savage lover, if he deserved the name, placed 
her for safe keeping in the old hollow oak, round which the Indians 
made their last stand. Here she listened in terror to the sounds of the 
fight, and the pattering of bullets on the tough rind of her prison ; and 
when the struggle had passed away and all was quiet, she crept out and 
explored the scene of violence. There lay her lover among the fallen. 
At first, she clasped her arms around him in despair, but feeling his 
heart still beating, she arranged the soft boughs of spruce beneath him, 
and brought water from the brook to bathe his face and temples. 

When Endicott could stand, and had recovered his faculties, eve- 
ning had already approached, as could be seen by the ruddy light that 
brightened at intervals the thick canopy of leaves above them, and 
richly illumined the foliage that screened the lake from their view. 
They wandered down to the shore: the bright and glorious landscape 
of mountains and crimsoned waters, sprinkled with their numberless 
islands, brought new life to their spirits by contrast with the sombre 
forest. The fresh breeze of the summer evening, too, was very unlike 
the heavy atmosphere of the wood. 

Their situation was still very perilous. Endicott sought out a place 
in which to pass the night, and chose a deep sheltered nook among 
rocks and bushes, not far from the shore. Here he ventured to kindle 
a fire ; and preparing a bed of the young shoots of the spruce, he built 
over it a little hut of boughs sufficient to ward off the night wind. 
Sarah entered it and lay down. He took his gun, and seated himself 
on a stone near by, to keep watch against prowling beasts or men. As 
the night grew dark, the wind freshened ; the waves rose high, and 
splashed with a monotonous sound upon the rocks of the shore. The 
trees over his head, too, rustled their leaves with a mysterious whisper- 
ing sound, as the breeze passed through them; and a patch of long 
grass near the shore bent and rose mournfully. Endicott watched the 
dark restless waters, and the stars that shone faintly between the tree- 
tops, till, about the middle of the night, overcome with fatigue, he fell 
into a doze. It was disturbed by hideous dreams: loud voices at length 
struck on his sleeping ear too distinctly to be any thing but reality. 
He started from slumber in bewilderment. Hoarse, impatient voices, 
were indeed sounding close at hand ; they were those of his comrades, 
returned from the battle to visit the field and recover their canoes. He 
joyfully shouted in reply, and was welcomed as one from the dead. 

Not to protract my tale, I will leave the adventurers to return to the 
settlements without following them. The Indians had been completely 
beaten. A small body of them, who held together, had been driven 
over the back of the mountains as far as the swamps around Wood 
Creek, where they scattered like a flock of partridges through the 
woods. Their cruelties were bitterly expiated. But to avoid wearying 
the reader with a love-story, I will only remark that, many years after, 
when the War of the Revolution broke out, my ancestor and Sarah 
were living, surrounded by a numerous progeny, at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in a large house that a month ago might be seen standing near 
the banks of Charles River, close behind Mount Auburn Cemetery. I 
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placed in my hands! 


elbow. 


His descendants have scattered far and wide over the country, and 
Three of them are now in Texas ; one is in Oregon ; 
one is a captain in the Russian service ; another is seeking his fortune in 
India ; beside many more, too numerous to mention. 
new towns in the West, to say nothing of a new species of patent rifles, 


over the world. 


Shadows : by W. T. Bacon. 


regret to say that it has since been burnt down, after having weathered 
a century. How fortunate that my ancestor’s papers were rescued and 
Here he dwelt till his fiftieth birth-day, when he 
was transfixed with three bayonets, as he brought up the retreat on 
Bunker Hill; and as the steel entered his gallant breast, he struck so 
fierce a blow at one of his eager slayers, that he severed his arm at the 
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and eight steam-boats — several of which however have lately burst 
their boilers — have derived their names from our illustrious house. 
Of all our race, my relative the Bridgadier, and my humble self alone 


excepted, none have remained quietly at home. 
apply to all the members of the family. 


One description will 
We are very little men, with 


black eyes, sunken cheeks, and a dark yellowish complexion ; for, to 
say the truth, we have inherited none of my ancestor’s good looks; yet 
so tough and impassive that neither can labor fatigue us, nor cold, 


heat, rain or snow have any effect on us. 


Should I decide to publish a 


family history, it would present to the world an edifying picture of 


Yankee enterprise. 
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I 


I Hap a dream, a strange, wild dream, 
One night, beneath the whispering tree ; 

There was a tree, there was a stream, 
And, fair as moon could be, 

The moon her solitary beam 
Poured on that brook and tree. 


tI. 


I saw a young and bright-eyed boy, 
And little maiden, playing ; 

She was the loveliest thing —a toy, 
A bee, or bird, a-Maying ; 

A feeling nothing could destroy, 
Kept those two children playing. 


It. 


They rambled long, they rambled wide, 
There, ’mid green fields and flowers ; 

That boy was ever at her side, 
And so they passed the hours ; 

I heard him call the maiden, bride, 
There, ’mid green fields and flowers. 


New-Haven, Connecticut. 


Iv. 


And she was pleased to be his bride, 
And in his face she gazed — 

Half bashfully, and half in pride, 
As at herself amazed ; 

Yet still she clung unto his side, 
And in his face she gazed. 


v. 


And then I thought there was a wail — 
The moon still lent its ray ; 

But it was tremulous and pale, 
And changeful seemed, and gray ; 

There was a church-yard in a vale — 
The moon still lent its ray. 


vi. 


And there, beneath the cold, wan light, 
Clasping the ivied stone, 

An aged man, with weeds bedight, 
Stood motionless and lone ; 

They say that old man’s heart, once light, 
Lay buried ’neath that stone. 
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THE ritvrinasa ©€ & oO F LIFE. 


BY WILIIAM JAMES COLGAN. 


How the heart travels with its anxious load ! 
Like pilgrim journeying from day to day, 
Hoping to find some kind though strange abode, 
Where Weariness its toils aside may lay, 


While welcomes Peace with smiles the wanderer from his way. 


When Death has gathered to his silent home 
The voices of our Life, the friends so dear, 
Through what a wilderness condemned to roam, 
We struggle on, ’mid many a bitter tear, 

Nor heed the passing mockery, ever near. 


Joys of the world! how brittle is your chain! 
Thought breaks its fetters, and the spirit hies 
Toscenes long past— to innocence again ; 
And guileless revels beneath brighter skies, 
Nor deems it all a dream, till Fancy’s vision dies. 


E’en thus we weave the fair flowers for the urn: 
Love brings the tribute to the dead and gone ; 
And though their parted steps will ne’er return, 
We feel their Love is true, and living on, 


To greet our longing souls when endless bliss is won. 
New-York, 1845. 


RECEIVED LAWS OF PLANETARY MOTION. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Ir will appear perhaps like great presumption for any person who 
may not have attained a name among those devoted to the study of the 
natural sciences, to venture to call in question any of the conclusions 
that satisfied the minds of such men as Newton and Laptace in their 
investigation of the laws of planetary motion: but it has long appeared 
to the writer of this article, that the generally received theory which 
supposes the revolution of the planets around the sun or centre of our 
solar system to be the result of a nicely-adjusted and counteracting 
repulsion and attraction; or of centrifugal and centripetal forces so 
perfectly balanced as to convert a movement at right angles into a uni- 
form circular or elliptical revolution; can have but little to sustain it 
except theory or a alone. This theory appears to the writer 
to involve so obvious a fallacy, that he cannot account for its reception 
except upon the supposition that it is regarded in the light of a plausible 
speculation, having no practical bearing upon the study of astronomy, 
and as not being relied upon for aid in solving any problem or question 
connected with the ascertained truths of that science. 


The theory as propounded is understood to teach, that if a smaller 
VOL. XXV. 67 
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body be thrown off with great force from a larger one, as the moon 
from the earth, or the earth from the sun, or if a small body should be 
projected in a straight line across the orbit of a large one, and near 
enough to become attracted by it, that the smaller body, which otherwise 
would move forward in a straight line forever, and at a uniform rate of 
motion, is by the law of gravitation or attraction drawn toward the 
larger body, and compelled to revolve forever around it in a fixed orbit, 
without being drawn to it by the continued operation of the power of 
gravity, acting upon the supposed continued operation of the projectile 
force ; which forces are thus mutually neutralized by the production of 
a compound or circular movement. 

This I understand to be the theory ; and it is one that involves, in 
my belief, two remarkable fallacies. . The first is, that the centrifugal 
or projectile force first communicated to a body in space beyond the 
sphere of attraction of any other body, would propel the projected body 
forward forever at an undiminished rate of movement. ‘This supposes 

- the original impulse or power once given, to act forever by a natural 
law ; and to make an inert mass of matter, once put in motion, actually 
to possess the power of continuing the motion forever. How a power 
that is thus communicated or superadded, and has no necessary connexion 
with the existence of matter, should thus change its nature, and impart 
to it the power of motion without change or diminution ; and without 
being counteracted by the gravitation of the body itself toward its own 
centre, even if there were no external resistance from the atmosphere, 
or from the ethereal fluid that is supposed to fill the regions of space, 
remains to be explained ; and would seem, in connexion with the known 
fact of the inherent gravitation of matter toward its own centre, and its 
consequent tendency to fixedness, to be most unphilosophical. 

The second fallacy would seem to consist in the supposition, that the 
action of the centripetal power, or law of attraction in the larger body, 
would be sufficient to change the direction of the body moving in a 
straight line and draw it toward the larger body, so as to cause the 
smaller body to revolve around the larger at a fixed distance, and with- 
out ever being drawn to it. The natural and obvious inference would 
be, that if a large body could thus, by the power of attraction, change 
the course of a small body from a straight line, so as to make it revolve 
around the larger one, that the orbit of its revolution would steadily and 
rapidly lessen, until in the course of a very few revolutions it would be 
drawn to the largerone. That this would be the result seems inevita- 
ble, if the power of the larger body were sufficient to change the direc- 
tion of a body moving in a straight line, into an inclination toward the 

larger one, sufficient to cause it to revolve around the last; for if the 

centripetal power of the earth, for instance, could change the course of 
the moon, if moving in a straight line from it, into an elliptical move- 
ment around it, the attraction of the larger body upon the curve line 
would unquestionably be greater than it was upon the straight line ; 
and would continue to increase in the same proportion in which it first 
acted upon it, and with an augmented power from the diminished resis- 
tance, until the motion of the smaller body would be absolutely over- 
come, by being drawn to the larger one. It would seem to be evident, 
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therefore, that if the conteipennd power could hee control the centrifugal 
force from the first, that the power of centrifugal resistance would be 
gradually diminished until destroyed. 

The theory in question almost supposes the absurdity, that the cen- 
tripetal power of the larger body would cease to act effectively, after it 
had so far overcome the centrifugal force of the smaller one, as to 
change the direction of motion from a straight line from itself, into a 
curve line around itself; which appears about as philosophical as it 
would be to suppose, that a power applied to the removal of a weight 
would act more efficiently at a distance from the weight than near to it ; 
that the load-stone would not attract the steel more strongly in its imme- 
diate proximity than when removed farther from it ; or that a stone in 
falling to the earth would not descend the more rapidly the nearer it 
came to the earth’s surface. 

If then the received doctrine of the laws of planetary motion be un- 
sound, it may be asked, what better theory can be offered? To this it 
may be replied, that the difficulty of suggesting any sufficient or even 
probable solution of one of the greatest and most wonderful of all the 
mysteries by which we are surrounded, is no sufficient reason why an 
unsound doctrine should not be abandoned. If error is not to be rejected 
until the truth can be satisfactorily made known, the venerable theory 
that the substance of the moon consists of green cheese, would have a 
strong claim upon our respect, until it can be ascertained definitively 
what its substance does in reality consist of. In explanation of the myste- 
rious cause of planetary motion, however, we have a theory which we 
regard as a most plausible one; and which we will venture to propose 
as ‘being far more philosophical than that in question. We would ascribe 
it to the direct and continually-exerted agency of an overruling and 
special Providence, as affording the only reasonable, or even probable 
satisfactory explanation, of the wondrously rapid and precise move- 
ments of those astonishing masses of matter which are wheeling their 
silent courses around us with the rapidity of lightning, and with a regu- 
larity and precision apparently unchangeable and eternal. It would 
seem to be self-evident, that nothing short of a direct exertion of that 
power which we are accustomed to ascribe to Omnipotence alone, 
could put immense masses of inert matter like the planets in motion, 
and continue the impulse first communicated to them from age to age, 
without change or diminution. 

The theory in question, however, is usually connected with the sup- 
position, that by the operation of purely natural causes, such for in- 
stance as immense collections of explosive gases, large masses of matter 
like Jupiter, the earth, and the other planets, have been projected from 
the substance of the sun ; and that the centrifugal force thus given to 
them, has been so far overcome by the attractive power of the sun, as 
to cause the bodies thus thrown off to move around the sun in a circle, 
without ever being drawn back to him. That such immense masses of 
matter as Jupiter and Saturn could, by any inherent power in the matter 
composing the substance of the sun, thus be thrown off from it to dis- 
tances requiring, as in the case of the last named planet, a period of 
twenty-nine years and upward to complete a revolution around it, 
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would seem to be among the wildest dreams of an Arabian Nights’ 
imagination. 

Insufficient and incredible as this theory is, as an attempt to account 
for the revolutions of the planets around a common centre like the sun, 
it fails utterly to afford the shadow of a reason or explanation of the 
rotary motion of all the planets, and their satellites around their own 
axes. The sun itself has this rotary movement, and revolves around 
its axes in common with the planets ; and certainly neither centrifugal 
nor centripetal power can upon any possible supposition have either 
originated or continued this motion of the sun. If we can suppose a 
period ever to have been, when the sun existed alone in the centre of 
what we now call the solar system, and before any of the attendant 
planets were called into existence, it would by the law of gravitation 
have ‘ self-balanced on its centre hung’ without motion or revolution ; 
and removed, as it apparently is, beyond the reach of any sensible in- 
fluence from the fixed stars, what unexplained law of matter gave it a 
uniform and regular motion around its own axis? For the law of 
gravitation under such circumstances would destroy rather than pro- 
duce motion, 

If we adopt the theory of Lucretius, and imagine that we remove 
the necessity of a ‘ First Great Cause’ in the creation by resolving 
matter into its original principles, and create atoms enough with our 
imaginations to form when condensed such a body as the sun — it being 
difficult according to the Lucretian theory to account for the existence 
of such a body as the sun now is, without an Omnipotent agency, but 
not difficult to account for the production of floating matter enough in 
the form of atoms to make the sun, without any agency whatever — 
even then, the accumulation of these atoms into one mass, in con- 
sequence of the accidental formation of a nucleous, the result of an 
adherence between a few of them, it seems to be evident enough that 
the process of condensation could never produce a rotary motion in the 
mass when formed, nor while it was in the process of formation. The 
original cause of motion in the heavenly bodies, and in the earth, I 
hold then to be unexplained and unexplainable by any of the known 
laws of matter, and that it can only be rationally accounted for upon 
the supposition of the Divine and continued agency of an overruling 
Providence. 

When we speak of planetary motion, we refer to that most wonderful 
and mysterious, fixed, harmonious, rapid, and compound movement, 
that is exhibited to our astonished observation as a governing principle 
in all the bodies that belong to the system, of which our earth is a 
member of but secondary importance; having the immense body of 
the sun in the centre revolving around its own axis, with eleven primary 
planets revolving around the sun, and having a rotary motion at the 
same time round their own axes, accompanied by eighteen known satel- 
lites or moons, also turning upon their own axes, and revolving around 
four of the primary planets, while these pursue their revolution around 
the great common centre ; and all of these bodies performing the revo- 
lutions on their own axes, and around the primary planets, and these 
last again around the sun, with a precision both as to time and distance 
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in every inetenee, when we sales a series of years together, that is with- 
out any perceptible change or variation whatever. If there be not 
evidence overwhelming, of arrangement and design in this, such as 
could result only from a union of power and intellect beyond our limited 
ability to measure, then we may distrust not only the plainest conclu- 
sions of our reason, but the very fact of our own existence, or the ex- 
istence of any thing that we see and handle. 

The individual who would seriously assert that the movement com- 
municated to the machinery of a clock or a steam-engine could be the 
result of a self-acting principle belonging to the things themselves ; or 
that motion when once communicated to them would continue to act 
until the machine itself wore out ; would be regarded as a promising 
candidate for bedlam: but if he asserted that the motion originally 
communicated to the planetary bodies was to be ascribed to the inherent 
forces and qualities of matter, and that this motion once given would 
act forever without diminution or change, unless a counteracting force 
should change the direction; and that this could be done without 
diminishing the rate of motion, which would still go on, notwithstanding 
the direction of the original movement, should be controlled and over- 
come by a master power ; then indeed, according to the received theory, 
he might be regarded as a profound investigator of the laws which 
govern the universe ! 

How the grosser forms of matter are Saeeihy operated upon by what 
are supposed to be immaterial and spiritual agencies or powers, is a 
matter beyond our comprehension ; but some faint conception of it may 
be deduced from the known operations of the human will upon the 
powers of our bodies, which are directed and controlled at pleasure, 
as we all know from experience, by the conscious intellectual operation 
of our wills. The mystery in both cases is beyond the reach of our 
understanding ; but if to doubt the fact of our own experience in the 
one case would be more than folly, to disbelieve in the other would 
argue far greater unsoundness of the intellect. But how much is our 
astonishment increased by the overwhelming reflection, that the solar 
system itself is but a mere point in the universe ; one only of a con- 
gregation of systems in which every visible fixed star is the centre of 
attraction to systems of worlds like ours, and what there is beyond ; 
how much the visible displays and evidences of Almighty power may 
be exceeded by the unseen and invisible, can only be a subject of con- 
jecture ; but reasoning from analogy, and from the fact that our teles- 
copes reveal a multitude of similar wonders that are hidden from the 
naked eye, it is reasonable to suppose that the boundaries of creation 
exceed any limits that our finite conceptions may be able at their ut- 
most stretch, toimagine. That there is a limit, however, seems proba- 
ble, from the consideration that every thing created has assignable 
limits given to it; and that space itself being illimitable, beyond the 
depths of creation, there must be depths of endless and eternal void, to 
form any definite conception of which our minds, overwhelmed and 
awe-struck, recoil from the attempt with dismay. 

In order to make his objections to the received theory of planetary 
motion better understood by those who may not have reflected upon the 
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subject ; and in the hope that some one among your readers may be 
induced to give a satisfactory explanation of it, if that be possible ; your 
correspondent hopes, by the aid of the following figure, to put the theory 
and his objections in a more distinct and tangible form than he would 
otherwise be able: 


A 


Or 





F 


Supposing E, the earth, to be put in motion and to move forward in 
a straight line ; the received theory teaches that when it arrives at A, or 
within the power of the sun’s attraction at S, it will be diverted from a 
right line ; and approach the sun by the elliptical line AC D, with a 
steadily accelerated movement until it arrives at I’, when the centrifu- 
gal force becomes so powerful from its continually accelerated motion 
in passing from A to F, as to overcome the sun’s attraction ; and that it 
then in consequence pursues the diverging line F O to A, where it first 
began to be drawn from a straight line; when the continued operation 
of the same causes keeps up the same movement forever. 

Now supposing the first part of the theory to be demonstrably true, 
that when the earth is first diverted from a straight line and drawn 
toward S or fhe sun, that it would describe the curve line A C D F, 
and that the centrifugal movement would be accelerated by the in- 
creased power of attraction at S ; what reason is there for assuming that 
when the earth arrives at F, the nearest point on the line to the power 
attracting it, that it should not continue to approach the sun until it fell 
upon him? Because, says the advocate of the received theory, the 
centrifugal force of the earth’s motion has become so greatly increased 
that the centripetal power of the sun’s attraction is overcome. Now 
here lies the difficulty. The centrifugal motion of the earth is unques- 
tionably increased, but it cannot have increased in the same ratio as the 
power of attraction, for it is evident that when the earth arrives at F, 


the attraction of the sun will be many times greater than when it is 
at A, 
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It will be recollected, too, that notwithstanding the accelerated cen- 
trifugal motion while the earth is describing the curve line A C D F, 
and it is steadily approaching the sun, that the centripetal power main- 
tains its uniform ascendency over the centrifugal ; how is it then when 
the earth arrives at F, where the centripetal power acts with the greatest 
energy, that this power should not continue to act with increasing force ? 
Such clearly must be the case, notwithstanding the accelerated centrifu- 
gal motion. ‘To suppose that the master-power would be overcome by 
its own action at the very point where its power is greatest, seems to 
involve a downright absurdity. It is evident enough that the centripetal 
power is steadily and rapidly overcoming the antagonist movement 
until the earth arrives at F, and to suppose that its power must then 
lessen when it is several times greater than at A, on account of the 
increased rapidity of the earth’s movement toward the very power that 
is attracting it, is to suppose, according to the view of your correspon- 
dent, a downright impossibility. 

There is another difficulty in relation to the supposed effect of the 
centripetal power. If this be so great as is assumed, how happens it 
that the sun’s attraction, which is supposed to keep the planets in their 
courses, does not stop or arrest their rotary motion? The power of the 
sun, for instance, is supposed to act so powerfully on our earth, by the 
law of attraction, as actually to have changed its shape by enlarging it 
at the equator and flattening it at the poles. Would not such a power 
unceasingly acting with such energy upon those parts of the earth’s sur- 
face which are always acted upon from one direction, arrest in time its 
rotary motion? And yet we believe that for the last six thousand years 
certainly, it has not caused the period of the diurnal motion of the earth 
to vary one single minute ? 

It would seem indeed as if there are many ‘more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy ;’ and however humbling 
the reflection may be to our pride, it is by no means impossible that 
other theories ‘ will rise with other years,’ in relation to this and many 
other subjects, which are now supposed to rest upon the immoveable 
basis of truth. 

The ascertained movements of several of the comets — all of which 
it is probable are subject to fixed laws, and perform their revolutions in 
nearly uniform periods — involve this subject in yet greater mystery. 
The comet of 1680, for instance, is supposed to be upward of five 
hundred years in performing a single revolution of its orbit, and to be 
thousands of millions of miles distant when farthest from the sun, and 
but a few thousands of miles from the sun’s surface when nearest to 
him. Is it credible that a power which is supposed to retain this 
comet in its orbit when at a distance of eleven thousand millions of 
miles, would not overcome its centrifugal motion when it approaches 
so near the sun’s surface as almost to touch it ? 

If it be urged in support of the received theory, that satellites, planets, 
suns, and systems of worlds, by a constantly operating mutual attraction 
exert a powerful agency in preventing the power of gravitation from 
destroying planetary motion, it may be answered, that the reason is a 
sound one, as far as it may have an application, provided the number of 
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systems be infinite. But if the number be finite, and there be a 
mutual and counteracting attraction between these systems of the worlds, 
then it is evident that those on the confines of creation, according to this 
theory, would be subjected to an influence from the centre only, and would 
be drawn in that direction. The theory then requires its advocates to be- 
lieve that there are no limits to creation ; that there is no real distine- 
tion between time and eternity, and that matter itself is eternal ; for if 
there be no limits to its extent, there can be no limit to its duration. 
There would seem to be nothing to warrant this belief but the most un- 
philosophical assumption alone ; for if matter be thus limitless and self- 
sustained, the received theory of planetary motion involves a practical 
denial of the necessary agency of a Great Controlling Mind in the 


system of the universe. wv, 


T HE Beth wes a e 
BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


I. 


Tue widow’s home is desolate, and lonely is its hearth, 

That echoes not with cheerful tones nor sounds of household mirth ; 
And when the golden sunshine falls within each lonely room, 

It only lends to her sad heart a deeper shade of gloom. 

The perfumed breath of summer winds, revealing early flowers, 
Steals softly through the open sash from out the garden bowers, 
But bears not on its freshening breeze the sounds of childish glee 
That fell upon that mother’s heart, like music wild and free. 


iI. 


Yet often to the casement still, with anxious steps she flies, 

But turns away with bitter tears and agonizing sighs ; 

The voices that were calling her with tones of tenderest love, 

The restless and unquiet dreams of yearning fancy prove ; 

For she has laid them all to rest, the earliest and the last ; 

The bourne to which their steps are gone, no traveller e’er repassed ! 
On earth those fondly-cherished ones will meet her not again — 
The memory of her vanished bliss is all she may retain. 


Iii. 


But ever dwells she on their words, their kisses and their tears, 

As if they parted yesterday, and not in long-past years ; 

And well*can she remember yet, each gentle look and tone, 

The pressure of the soft white arms that round her neck were thrown; 
The pleading eyes so sadly raised in sickness and in pain, 

As meekly asking aid from her who felt it was in vain ; 

The dying clasp; the parting sigh; life’s lowest, faintest moan, 

Deep graven on her heart will be, till life itself is flown. 


Iv. 


And now her thoughts to others seem but memory of the dead, 

For all save interest in the past for her has ever fled ; 

A locket with the differing braids of brown and golden hair, 

Is dearer to her aching sight than jewels rich and rare ; 

The broken toy, the faded flower, that last their young hands pressed, 
Are daily wet with burning tears, and clasped upon her breast ; 

And but one soothing hope can cheer the path yet to be trod, 

The children that are lost to her, have found a home with Gop. 
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NUMBER ONE. 


8TORY OF JOHN JOHNSON.* 


I was born with the present century, or nearly so; for in February, 
1800, in a quiet town in England, I drew my first breath. My father 
gained some notoriety, and considerable money, atthe bar of my native 
place. He had the misfortune to be a younger brother. My mother 
was the daughter of a Scottish nobleman, and was rich only in family 
pride. I was educated in Scotland; and to a mistake made in my 
school, may be attributed much of my subsequent misfortunes. My 
first ‘development’ was impetuosity, and I was permitted to be arrogant 
and domineering. If I had been properly curbed, this evil might have 
been avoided. I was suffered, at the instance of my too-indulgent pa- 
rents, to visit in certain families of the neighborhood. Among them 
was that of a clergyman, who was a class-mate of my father’s. In his 
presence my general manner was so disguised that I retained his esteem ; 
and it seemed that he was not the only one whose regard I had secured. 
Even when I sat in his presence, self-condemned, he would look at me 
and say: ‘ How like you are to your father when he was young, both 
in appearance and manners!’ Once he told me an anecdote of the bash- 
fulness of my father and himself: ‘ They had called upon some ladies, 
and finding the room quite full, neither could muster courage to knock 
at the door, and by mutual consent both retired unnoticed!’ His daugh- 
ter, like himself, mixed in society only to see its bright side; she knew 
no guile, and thought none. Finding that her father had so much con- 
fidence in me, the daughter gave me hers ; and it was the only instance 
in which I did not abuse it. Why it was, | know not; but I could never 
bring my mind to do her a wrong. It isa hard matter to sustain two 
characters ; and my real one was known to every one else. 

A circumstance at last occurred, which drove me from my last hold 
upon virtuous society. A poor girl, who had been deluded by myself 
and companions, was brought to a sense of her lost condition. Ina 
moment of penitence, she sought the consolation of a full confession of 
her errors to my father’s friend, the pastor. What were his surprise 
and my mortification, I will not attempt to describe. It was the first 
thing to call me to a sense of my degradation. I had many misgivings 
as to my course. I would have quitted the place at once, but I could 
not think of doing so without an attempt, at least, to excuse myself to 








* Our friend ‘Roper,’ to whose pen we were indebted for the admirable sketeh of ‘The White 
Fawn,’ has sent us a series of ‘ Guard-House Tales,’ founded on fact, which we have reason to be- 
lieve will prove of no common interest to our readers. The present story was written down from the 
lips of a soldier in the American army, during the Seminole war. It bears upon its face the air of 
perfect truthfulness; and while its incidents are spirited though simple, its lessons are highly valua- 
ble, in a moral point of view. Bp. KwicxeRsocesr. 
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hes whose good opinion I aaah was so dear to me. To leave her in dis- 
grace, and to be forgotten, as a lost and unworthy acquaintance, was 
more than I could brook. I had sundry severe visitings of conscience. 
My first determination was, to go tothe parson. While revolving in my 
mind what to do, I was joined by some of my associates in frivolity and 
vice. They soon dispelled the idea, and a new proposition, more suited 
to my old views, was made and acquiesced in ; and soon all feeling was 
benumbed in the inordinate cup. It has been well said that the devil 
takes his own method to destroy those whom he has first led astray. 
Half-inebriation removes all qualms, and gives a man a good opinion of 
himself; and I soon began to reason favorably upon my own miscon- 
duct. At last I became so eloquent, that I determined to ‘try it on’ 
others. I posted off to the clergyman’s, inquired for his daughter, and 
was shown into the room. 

I rose as the door opened, expecting to meet the daughter, but to my 
great discomfiture it was the father. The good pastor looked fixedly 
at me, and I became sadly embarrassed as the idea of my situation 
flashed across my mind. I endeavored to speak, but my eloquence had 
all vanished. My tongue ‘clave to the roof of my mouth,’ and I could 
not utter a word. I was fully prepared for severe reproach, not only 
for my conduct but for my presumption. I waited for him to begin. 
Observing that I did not speak, he motioned me to be seated. I sat down 
mechanically, for I could easier do it than walk. He took a seat nearly 
opposite to me, with his eyes fixed on the floor. I took this for the gath- 
ering of a storm; but when he raised them, I could see the tears stand- 
ing inthem, At length he broke silence. ‘John,’ he said, ‘I could 
have followed you to your grave with less regret than I now speak to 
you. What must be the feelings of your parents, when they read a 
letter which I have just written them? While there was hope that 
youthful folly was your only sin, I trusted that reform would not be dif- 
ficult; but when I find drunkenness and crime associated in a boy of 
your age, I cease to hope. You have succeeded in deceiving me, who 
never thought that any thing dishonorable could find a place in your 
imagination. But a full and complete history of your misconduct has 
reached my ear. I do not wish to upbraid you; your own conscience 
will do that. Yourtrue situation is not better known to yourself than it 
istome. The very fact of your coming here, in your present condition, 
must convince you of your lost sense of shame. Yet with all this there 
is life left yet and with it hope. No restraint can effect a change, un- 
less it be a voluntary one ; and only years, long years of the most ex- 
emplary life, can do away the impression already made, or convince 
me that you are worthy to enter my doors again. You have ventured 
to ask for my daughter. Did you think that I would permit her to come 
into the presence ‘of one who has put at defiance every law of society, 
of Gop and of man? No, John; you can never see her again, unless 
in my presence, until [am entirely satisfied that you are a changed man.’ 

The good pastor’s conversation had been harsher than his manner ; 
and I found myself, instead of being roused as I expected to be, self. 
condemned, and could say nothing. At length I found words to say: 
‘You might have saved your advice ; my friends will never see me more 
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until [ can convince them that I have seen my error. I came here tosay 
that I was about to leave the country, and to thank you for having ever 
acted toward me asa friend. It is true I felt a desire to say good-bye 
to your daughter, and to tell her that if she ever saw or heard of me 
again, it would be when I had entirely changed my manner of life. I 
confess it grieves me more that I must leave her in disgrace, than any 
thing else. { have been most honorable in all my views toward her ; 
and my deepest regret at this moment is, that she can never think of 
me save as one guilty and despised. I hope she may be as happy as I 
am sure to be miserable.’ 

‘T can answer for you,’ said the parson ; ‘ you will be miserable, take 
what course you will. If you continue in your vices, you only pro- 
long it. The labor of reform will be a long and tedious work ; and the 
sooner it is begun, the sooner will it be ended. I can see no good that 
could arise from your seeing my daughter, nor from any advice that I 
can give you now. I understand your feelings at this moment; but 
the inordinate cup will soon drown all shame. Go where you will, it 
will be the same, unless you quit it entirely. Your associations here are 
bad, and the sooner they are broken up the better. Go; and may Gop 
teach you to see and feel aright, is all I can say. I shall offer you no 
money ; if I have any to spare, it shall be for your victim.’ 

I rose, and to my astonishment walked as though I had not drank a 
drop. The reproof to which I had listened had entirely sobered me. 
When I reached the door, to which the minister had followed me, I held 
out my hand, for I felt no ill will toward him. He pressed it with a 
warm grasp, and bade me ‘ Gop speed.’ My heart was too full to speak, 
and [ walked away. I had not determined on my course before; but 
now that I knew my parents had a full account of my delinquencies, I 
determined to say nothing to any one, but to watch my chance, and be off 
for America. While I was detained, waiting a passage to the new 
world, I received a note from the clergyman’s daughter, appointing a 
meeting with me. The interview was conducted with the strictest pro- 
priety. She had heard of my conduct, but she felt more certain of my 
reform than her father. Before we parted, it was agreed that I should 
keep her advised of my movements ; that I would give her a true ac- 
count of my habits and prospects. She assured me that if I became 
settled, and successful enough to send her the means, she would follow 
and marry me. [ at once determined and promised that I would do so. 
A few days after, { got word that a vessel was ready to sail. I packed 
up all [ had, leaving behind me my watch, and a number of unpaid bills, 
for I knew they would be paid by my father. 

There was nothing in my voyage that was remarkable, save its length. 
I was tossed about for thirty days on the great deep, and during nearly 
the whole time I was deadly sea-sick. On landing, I had a stout reso- 
lution ; for I found an encouraging and kind friend in the captain. I 
had changed my name, to one which I knew would not be recognized, 
when I came on board ; and when I landed I had become so well used 
to it that I had forgotten I had no other. My first employment was as 
an under-clerk to the ship owners. I should have succeeded well with 
them, but they discovered my real name, having heard me inquire for 
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letters to that address at the post-office. ‘This circumstance made a 
most unfavorable impression upon their minds ; and finding that I was 
watched, I asked permission to leave. From New. York I went to Phila. 

delphia, where I was very fortunate in getting employment in an exten- 

sive lumber-yard. I now exerted myself to the utmost, and became 
satisfied that I should succeed. A year soon rolled round, and found me 

still busy. I was stout and active; drank nothing but an occasional 
mug of beer ; strove to please my employers ; and indeed well nigh ' 
injured my health, by often lending a hand to load up heavy lumber. 
But woman was to prove my ruin! I became acquainted with many . 
young women, some of whom were highly respectable, although not i 
wealthy ; they did not suspect me of any unfairness ; but to my shame, 
in an evil hour I took advantage of trusting innocence, and was com- . 
pelled to run away. 

How deeply did I regret this step! It was the last hold I had on 
respectability ; for I now felt that I deserved to be an outlaw. I deter- 
mined to go to the Great West, for every body seemed going there. I 
had saved some money, and was soon at the end of my land-route, at 
Pittsburgh. I resolved to keep on to Wheeling, Cincinnati, and Louis- 
ville, thence to St. Louis. There I found it necessary to stop, and pro- 
cure employment, for my money was getting low. I was taken into a 
tavern as a bar-keeper, and was soon distinguished for promptness and 
attention. I should have done well here, but that the liquor was too 
‘handy.’ The landlord was a ‘ wet’ soul, and when I made him a 
toddy, he always said, ‘ Make one for yourself.’ At last, I beat him at 
his own game ; and when he turned his back, I did ‘ make one for my- 
self,’ and none for him. I soon became dull, cross, and inperious, and 
was not long in doing away with the good opinion I had gained, and 
finally was dismissed, 

I was now a poor devil, I had learned to take such heavy potations, 
that I was miserable without liquor; and having no means, I shipped 
as a deck-hand on board of a steam-boat. When] first took the situa- 
tion of book-keeper, I believed my success could not be doubted ; and 
the first fifty dollars I had, I sent over for the parson’s daughter. After 
my dismissal, I wrote her not to come, as the scene had changed. I was 
too late; she had come out to New-York, and wrote to me at once, that 
she was a governess in the family of a respectable English lady, with 
whom she came passenger, and would remain there until I could send 
for her. I-was now a worthless vagabond —a deck-hand on board a 
steam-boat. I knew not what todo. I stepped up to the furnace, and 
threw the letter in, This was fortunate ; for being half drunk, I forgot 
the address, and did not even answer the letter. 

I was not long on the steam-boat before my ‘ steaming’ propensities 
gained me leave to go ashore; and then I said to myself, ‘What in 
Heaven’s name next? Iam nolonger able tobea laboreron a steam-boat. 
If I was at home, I could enlist as a soldier, but I can’t enlist here, for I 
may have to fight against my own country. Necessity gave me a little 
time to think. My pockets were empty, and I was therefore sober. I 
had known several officers while I was at the tavern ; and I determined 
in my ewn mind to go on foot to Jefferson Barracks. I made my ap- 
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plication to one of the officers, and he soon got me a ‘chance to kiss 
the book,’ and I was soon in a soldier’s coat. I presently became a 
frequent visitor at the sutler’s shop and guard-house, for one seemed 
naturally to lead to the other. It seldom failed, when I had got a taste 
of rum, that I did not find my way to the guard-house when sober. I 
could write a good hand, and I was therefore kept in the office much 
of my time writing for the quarter-master. 1 found him a gentleman 
in all things. He frequently told me what would be my fate if I per- 
sisted in my career of drunkenness. 1 took occasion one day to say to 
the surgeon that I wished he would cure me of my besetting sin. He 
said that if I would come to him when I felt the desire to drink, he 
would prepare a nauseating drug, and administer it to me in different 
kinds of liquor, which might give me a dislike for them all. I found 
little benefit from the medicine ; but having made up my mind to resist 
the inclination, and when I did drink to take a dose that was sure to 
sicken me, I got so that I could live without it. 

I was now a general favorite ; was made a corporal, and soon after, 
a sergeant. With my new honors, came reflection. I began to think 
of my conduct toward her who had left friends and all for me. I wrote 
to an acquaintance in New-York, and got him to ascertain what had 
become of the parson’s daughter. [I had fortunately recollected the 
name of the vessel she came out in, the time of her arrival, and the 
names of the firm to whom she was consigned. From these circum- 
stances he was enabled to learn the names of the passengers, and as 
there was but one family among them, he soon found the residence of 
the parson’s daughter. He gained an introduction ; spoke of me as 
having been a fellow-clerk with him; and related to her as much of 
my history as was contained in my letter. The angel, for I must call 
her so, was still true to her old affection. She told him that she could 
take care of herself until some turn in my affairs should enable me to 
take care of her; she begged him to inform me that while life lasted 
she should prove herself worthy of the character her parents had given 
her ; that her affections were unalterably mine ; that the country which 
held me would always hold her also; and that if at any time I thought 
proper to claim her, I might do so, however degraded I might be in my 
own eyes; for that I was the only man she ever had loved or ever 
could love. She told my friend to tell me to write to her direct — that 
I required no agent. This latter expression convinced me that she 
thought I had doubted whether her affection would stand the test of 
change in my circumstances. 

Immediately on the receipt of this letter, I wrote to her, and told her 
the whole truth, and of my fixed determination to drink no more. I 
also stated that more than one of my three years was already gone ; 
and that at the expiration of my enlistment, I should have means to 
come to New-York and seek honorable employment. I had never 
written my parents, and but for her sake I never should. I would now 
defer it until we met. My regiment was under orders for the frontier 
of Texas, and [ could hardly refrain from telling my story to my cap- 
tain, and begging him to intercede for my discharge. But I thought it 
better to continue a little longer under the restraint which my appoint- 
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ment imposed upon me. No material change took place until I was 
ordered to Florida. When I arrived at New-Orleans, I met with an 
English ship-captain from my own town. Nothing had been heard of 
me since I left my studies, and it was generally believed that I had 
gone to the Indies, that being the common receptacle for young adven- 
turers. 

I have been in Florida since my regiment first entered it. I was 
slightly wounded at the battle of Oakacholee, but would not report it, 
fearing lest a list of the wounded might be published. I saw the noble 
Thompson when he fell, and Vonswearingen, Brooke, and Center: the 
brave little Walker was covered with wounds, and yet survived. [I 
was also with Major Noel when he was wounded by his own pistol. I 
am now on my last month; my lady-love is still living ; and I am de- 
termined, as soon as I am discharged, to ‘ be off’ for New-York. I 
have sent already and procured a citizen’s suit. My settlement with 
the pay-master will give me two hundred dollars or more ;_ beside, I have 
entirely overcome drunkenness, which is of more value to me than 
‘much fine gold.’ I expect to learn from St. Marks when a vessel will 
sail, and I can get my furlough at any time I ask for it. I am well 
satisfied with the service, and can only say that if no one but myself 
was concerned in my fate, | would risk my preferment, as I believe 


every young man of education and steady habits may be brought for- 
ward. 


Joun Jounson obtained his furlough and sailed for New-York. He 
repaired at once to his lady-love, who greeted him with tears of joy. 
She had written to her father, and he had written to Johnson. They 
had all agreed, that if-ever he reformed and married, they would joy- 
fully receive them home. John’s two hundred dollars were added to 
the money saved by the frugality of the parson’s daughter ; and this 
paid the passage back of the happiest couple that ever graced a British 
steam-packet. A letter was written to his company, describing the 
manner in which they were received. Many a tear of congratulation 
was shed, when their parents received their truant children. The 
veteran parson was heard to say, that good example had done much 
for his daughter, and that her undeviating virtue and love had re- 
claimed the Yankee soldier. He believed their trip to America would 
be of service to them ; he enjoined on them the strongest principles of 
temperance and frugality, and set forth the blessings, here and here- 
after, of true piety. John Johnson cast off his assumed name, resumed 
his own, and endeavored by all proper means to compensate the par- 


son’s daughter for her well-tried affection. nin 


TO A POETASTER. 


Uncommon pleasure I have had 
In getting through your song ; 

It would be only half as bad 
Were it but half as long. 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 


BY REVEREND WILLIAM 





Wuar is there in a fountain clear, 
What is there in a song, 

That 1 should sit and ponder here, 
And sit and ponder long ? 


The wave wells beautiful, ’tis true, 
And sparkles in the sun ; 

But that’s what other fountains do, 
And sparkle as they run. 


The wave wells beautifully, and 
Sings as it pours along ; 

But ev’ry fountain of the land 
Runs, murmuring a song. 


Then what is it that keeps me here, 
Beside this fountain’s brink ? 
Why is it that, a worshipper, 
Isit me here and think ? 


The robin whistles in the sky, 
The squirrel ’s in the tree ; 

Yet here [ sit me-moodily, 
My gun upon my knee: 


And, sporting round the openings 
Of yonder forest green, 

The golden light of glancing wings, 
At intervals is seen : 


And forms and things to catch the eye, 
And sounds of grove and grot, 

They pass uninterruptedly — 
They move, yet move me not. 
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My hound, beside, the fit has caught, 
For, looking in my face, 

He sees his master thinks of naught 
So little as the chase. 


The wave runs round,thewave runs bright, 
The wave runs dancing free, 

As if it took a strange delight 
A dancing wave to be. 


Over a golden pave ; 
And from the brink the cresses look, 


And down the vale it goes, a brook, 
j 
| 

And dally with the wave. 


And every hue of leaf and sky, 
And’ forms and things are caught, 

Which dance, and glance, and glitter by, 
As rapid as a thought. { 
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And now the sun drops down the west, 
And Hesper shines afar ; 

When lo, upon the fountain’s breast 
Sparkles a mimic star! 


And soft the reflex, glimmering out, 
Is cut a thousand ways, 

As there the bubbles whisl about, 
And revel in the blaze. 


And far along the sky of Even, 
The clouds, in golden dress, 

Have painted here a little heaven, 
With added loveliness : 


With every light and shade so true, 
And exquisitely wrought, 

As fancy never, never drew, 
And fancy never taught. 


And now the woods and sky are one, 
And, up the orient driven, 

The crescent moon hangs off upon 
The canopy of heaven: 


And round her come a troop of stars, 
And round her comes the night ; 
And o’er her face the clouds, in bars, 

Are braided by the light : 


And on her beams the Oreads sail, 
And revel as they go; 

And little warriors clad in mail, 
And Gnomes — a fairy show! 


And every other combination 
With poetry agreeing, 

That nonsense and imagination 
E’er conjured into being. 


Odd fancies! yet they came to me, 
A solitary child — 

A lover of the waters free, 
A lover of the wild: 


And here, I were a traitor vile, 
If, though I mix with men, 

I could not lose the man awhile, 
And play the boy again. 


Then ask you, why I sit me here, 
Beside this fountain’s brink ? 
And ask you why, a worshipper, 
I sit me here and think ? 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


ENGLIsH PoETRY AND PoETs oF THE PrEsENT Day. Poems By ALFRED "TENNYSON, Miss 
EvizaBeTH BarReETT BARRETT, CovENTRY PatTmoreE, R. H. Horne, and Rosert Brownine: 
London: Miiuer, Oxford-street. 


WueEn we consider the matter-of-fact character of the present age, a period in which 
no great questions, such as moved the minds of men and nations during the half-century 
preceding it, are agitated ; when it also occurs to us that national minds, at least in any 
one department of genius, seem to require a certain time to lie fallow after being worked to 
their utmost; these reflections will be fully sufficient to account for the recent dearth of 
good poetry in England. At one time it appeared as if, while the great masters of the last 
generation were successively dropping away, there was no likelihood of their places 
being filled. ‘Though this fear is far from being entirely removed, no small part of it has 
been dissipated by the actual performance of some of the new school, and the promise 
already given by others. 

First on our list, very far first, stands ALFreD TENNyson. It is unfortunate for him 
that he has go better men to contend with, for the inferiority of his contemporaries natu- 
rally leads your careless readers and talkers to say, ‘To be sure TENNysoN is the best poet 
we have, but then who else is there?” Now this is not a fair way to speak of the author 
of ‘ Mariana’ and ‘ Morte d’Arthur.’ He is not a poet comparative, but a poet positive. 
Place him in any age, among any men, he would still be a great poet. To explain and 
vindicate our assertion, it will be necessary to examine the circumstances under which 
TENNYSON’S poetry grew up, and his points of resemblance to, or difference from, his pre- 
decessors. The Byronic school — that of unmixed passion — carried every thing before 
it foratime. Like other manias, it haditsday, SHELLEY the English #scuy us, made a 
slight diversion, but he was not easy to comprehend fully, much less imitate ; and the 
public, when sated with the purely sensuous, naturally betook itself to the opposite ex- 
treme, the purely intellectual poetry of WorpswormTs, which in its turn fairly displaced 
the other, and became the model for juvenile rhymesters and the ideal of newly-fledged 
critics. Still there was a large class who, while they admitted WorpswortTn’s claims as 
a poet, could not help also perceiving that he was as deficient in some qualities of a great 
poet as Byron had been in others, and who rather admired his verses as works of art 
than felt them as poems. Now TENNysoN precisely supplies this deficiency in the in- 
tellectual school, or to speak more accurately, he has brought about the proper union of 
the two schools. He was the only man who could do it. Henry Taytor had no lack 
of dash and spirit, with wonderful power of portraying character ; but 
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WorRDsworTu’s unfortunate theory of poetry has —not spoiled him, for he is not a man 
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to be spoiled, but prevented him from doing much that he might have done. He censures 
SHELLEY on principle, not because his poetry wants grandeur or sublimity, but because it 
does not leave a sufficiently real impression on the mind. His own energy he seems to regard 
as a fault, and seeks to tamedown. But in TENNYsON we find the various aspects of the 
poetic mind duly exhibited. There is epic narration and deep philosophy, picturesque 
description and voluptuous painting, each in its place. Unlike Worpsworrn, he has 
passion ; unlike Tay or, he is not afraid of showing his passion ; unlike Byron, he is 
never passion’s slave. Even in that bitter and despairing retrospect of a life, Locksley 
Hall, the intellectual and moral nature of the meditative Caucasian ever asserts its supre- 
macy amid the wild outpourings of soul of the ruined man and disappointed lover. 

Thus far Tennyson has been considered merely as an eclectic, a combiner of the ex- 
cellencies of those who preceded him. But to stop here would be doing him injustice. 
There are some striking peculiarities of his poetry which can scarcely escape the most 
superficial reader. The first is the wonderful melody of his versification. This is dis- 
played as well in the more ordinary poetic metres, as in those which he has himself in- 
vented. Of his blank verse it is not too much to say that it is the most harmonious in 
the language. And to prove our assertion, we refer to those master-pieces, ‘ GEnone’ and 
‘Morte d’Arthur.’ Even where the syllables are redundant, the melody is unimpaired, 
and what is usually a blemish, becomes an additional beauty. We allude to such lines 
as 


‘ Beautiful Pants, evil-hearted Parts, 
Came up from reedy Simois all alone.’ 


The metre of ‘The Palace of Art’ isa marvellous combination. It will be observed that 
the whole weight of each verse is thrown upon the emphatic short line at the close. We 
really consider it the most artfully-modulated in any language with which we are ac- 
quainted, except perhaps the Alcaic stanza of Horace. Great as TENNyson’s art is, 
this harmonious conjanction must be attributed to his genius rather than to any elabora- 
tion. That the metre of itself has no innate capability, is shown by Monxron Mitnes’ 
‘Palm Leaves’ where it is imitated, together with several others of the TEnNNyYSONIAN 
stanzas. The contrast is lamentable; there is the same numerical structure, the same 
amount of syllables, but the verse is lifeless, the melodious flow is utterly wanting.* 

This then, the first peculiar excellence of Tennyson, we ascribe to his original genius. 
The second is undoubtedly the work of art, of much painful study and repeated polish. 
We refer of course to his felicity of language, and particularly of epithet. In this point 
of view, TENNYsoONn’s expressions are best described by one of his own lines: 


*‘ The words where each one tells.’ 


Especially we say is this applicable to his adjectives, the management of which is s6 
great a test of the poet and artist. ‘They are never ofiose, and we frequently meet with a 
long succession of: lines in which every epithet is a picture. Even when they are heaped 
profusely together, each individual one helps to give life and color: E. @. 


‘ WueERE with puff’d cheek the belted hunter blew 
His wreathéd bugle-horn :’ 


And 


‘I woutD the white cold heavy-plunging foam 
Whirl’d by the wind, had rolled me deep below.’ 


This precision and elegance is the result of much correction and study, as a comparison 
of the first and second editions will show. For much of this we are no doubt indebted to 
the savage review of said first edition in the Quarterly. It was exactly the same sort of 





* THERE is one solitary and striking exception to the perfection of TENNYsON’s rhythm; the 
frequent use of ‘ flower’ as a dissyllable, which sadly enfeebles the lines in which it occurs. 
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stuff that ‘ killed poor Kears ;’ but ALFRED was not to be knocked over so easily. The 
harsh censure was to him wholesome advice, which he has used to good purpose. Of all 
the passages assailed by the reviewer, there is but one which has not been either entirely 
expunged or carefully re-written. 

But there were many poems in these earlier volumes, which have received no subse- 
quent correction, and which needed none, about which the hostile critic, as it was not 
his business to praise them, preserved a discreet silence. At ‘ Mariana’ none have ever 
carped. The ballad of Oriana, with its plaintive refrain, is exceedingly pathetic, though 
its claim to originality is somewhat doubtful. The resemblance which it bears to ‘ Fair 
HELEN of Kirkconnel’ can scarcely be acciderital. As that very beautiful old ballad 
may not be familiar to all our readers, we annex a few stanzas in corroboration of our 
assertion : 


*Cursep be the heart that thought the thought, 
And cursed the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms Burd HELEN dropt, 
And died to succor me! 


‘I would I were where HELEN lies! 
Night and day on me she cries, 
Out of my bed she bids me rise ; 

Says ‘ Haste and come to me!’ 


‘O Heten fair! O HELEN chaste! 
If I were with thee, I were blest. 
Would I were with thee, and at rest 

Beneath the kirk-yard tree! 


*O that I were where HELEN lies! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
And | am weary of the skies 
For her sake that died for me.’ 


The various female characters are also reproduced without alteration. The usual cri- 
ticism upon these is, that they are very beautiful, but somewhat unreal and vague. We 
have remarked, however, that the speaker or writer usually made an excepiion in favor of 
some particular one, which led to the suspicion in our own mind that it came near to his 
ideal standard, or the realization of that standard which he had found for himself. For 
ourselves we confess to a penchant for ELEANORE: 


‘Serene, imperial ELEANORE.’ 


There are few passages in the language that can match the gorgeous description which 
concludes his picture of her, involving as it does some magnificent imitations, or rather 
transfusions, of SaprpnHo and CaTuULLUS: 


His bow-string slacken’d, languid Love And a languid fire creeps 
Leaning his cheek upon his hand, Through my veins to all my frame 
Droops both his wings regarding thee ; | Dissolvingly and slowly ; soon 
And so woufd languish evermore | From thy rose-red lips my name 
Serene, imperial ELEANORE! Floweth; then as in a swoon 


With dinning sound my ears are rife, 
| My tremulous tongue fa'tereth, 


But when! see thee roam with tresses unconfined I lose my color, | lose my breath, 

While the amorous odorous wind I drink the cup of a costly death 
Breathes low between thesunset andthemoon, | Brimm’d with delicious draughts of warmest life ; 
Or in a shadowy saloon I die with my delight before 

On silken cushions half reclined, I hear what I would hear from thee ; 
I watch thy grace, and in its place Yet tell my name again to me, 

My heart a charméd slumber keeps, I would be dying evermore ; 


While I muse upon thy face ; So dying ever, ELEANORE.’ 


* Morte bona Morior, dulci nece necor,’ as old WaLTER pE Mapes hath it. Reader, do 
you know an ELEANorE? 
Most of the other poems in the first volume have been subjected to considerable altera- 
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tion. ‘ none’ is a beautiful succession of pictures. Most of it reads like a translation, 
by some master in the art, of some long-lost Idyll of Theocritus. This poem has under- 
gone many changes and corrections. In some places we are disposed to doubt whether 
the original version has been or can be improved. The same observation applies to the 
‘ Lotos Eaters.’ The first conclusion, in which all images that suggest repose were aptly 
combined in lulling and harmonious numbers, has been changed to a stream of long-rolling 
powerful verse, vividly embodying the epicurean notion of the divine life removed from 
all earthly concerns. It is hard to choose between the two, but we cannot help wishing 
that such lines as these had been preserved at any sacrifice : 


‘WE will eat the Lotos sweeter 
Than the yellow honey comb. 


And no more roam 
O’er the loud hoar foam 
To the melancholy home 
On the summit of the brine, 
The little isle of Ithaca beneath the day’s decline. 


Hark ! how sweet the horned ewes bleat 
On the solitary shore ; 

And the merry lizard leaps, 
And the foam-white waters pour ; 
And the dark pine weeps, 
And the lithe vine creeps, 
And the heavy melon sleeps, 

On the level of the shore, 

O Islanders of Ithaca! we will not wander more!’ 


The text of this dreamy and fanciful poem is to be found in two lines of the Odyssey : 


Twvd boris Awrot0 payos pedindéa xaprov 
"Ovxér ’aravvechat wadw HOedrev odd: véeoOas. 


The ‘ Lady of Shalote’ seems to have had more trouble expended on its revision than any 
other of the re-published poems. We doubt whether it was worth it, as even in its pre- 
sent state it loses by comparison with the poems around it. As there has been no little 
doubt respecting its meaning, some taking it for an allegory, it may be as well to state that 
the original story (from which the poet has scarcely deviated) is to be found in the latter 
part of that glorious old Romance, ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ where it forms a beautiful episode. 

The ‘ Palace of Art’ is generally quoted by TENNyYson’s admirers as the poem by 
which he must stand or fall. Though preferring to it others in the present collection, 
‘ Morte d’Arthur’ for instance, we cannot deny that it is the poem most characteristic of 
his genius, most Tennyson, so to speak, of any that he has written. The versification of 
this poem bears signs of extreme polish before its first pubiication. The changes since 
made in it are generally not so much alterations as omissions; retrenchment of super- 
fluities, or what appeared to the author to be such. We are inclined to think that in some 
cases he has over-refined upon it, and cut it down too much. For instance, the description 
of Europa : 

‘Or sweet Europa’s mantle blew unclasped 
From off her shoulder backward borne, 


From one hand dropped a crocus; one hand grasped 
The mild bull’s golden horn.’ 


Was originally thus expanded : 


‘ He through the streaming crystal swam, and rolled 
Ambrosial breaths that seemed to float 
In light wreathed curls; she from the ripple cold 
Updrew her sundalled foot.’ 
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In the present edition this beautiful verse is sacrificed apparently to a love of uniformity, 
in order that each picture may have one stanza, and one only, appropriated to it. The 
theory of the ‘ Palace of Art’ is as true as the development of that theory is impressive. 
It is directed against the crying sin of intellectual men, the love of the beautiful to the ex- 
clusion of the good. The soul 


‘A glorious devil large in heart and brain,’ 


has erected for her, in a solitary and unapproachable spot, a mansion xar’ ebyfv, decked with 
the choicest gifts of nature, and furnished with every appliance of art. Here, in epicurean 
seclusion from her fellows, she gives herself up to esthetic enjoyment for a season, but at 


length 
‘Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 
Fell on her.’ 


And by strange fears, ending in utter despair, she is taught her own insufficiency : 


‘ REMAINING utterly confused with fears , She how!l’d aloud, ‘I am on fire within, 
And ever worse with growing time, There comes no murmur of reply, 
And ever uorelieved with dismal tears, | What is it that will take away my sin, 
And all alone in crime. Aud save me lest I die?’ 
‘As in strange lands a traveller walking slow So when four years were wholly finished, 
In doubt and great perplexity, She threw her royal robes away, 
A little before moou-rise hears the low ‘ Make me a cottage in the vale,’ she said, 
Moan of an unknown sea. * Where | may mourn aud pray. 
Nor knows if it be thunder or a sound Yet pull not down my palace towers that are 
Of stones thrown down, or one deep cry So lightly, beautifully built ; 


Of great wild beasts; then thinketh ‘I have found! Perchance I may return with others there.’ 
A new land, but I die.’ 


‘With others.’ She no longer thinks of enjoying her treasures alone. They cease to be 
treasures unless she can share them with her kind : 


‘ PERCHANCE I may return with others there, 
When I have purged my guilt.’ 


Alas! after all the old Apam clings to her. As if the Soul of man were able to purge 
herself! How much would the last line have been improved by a slight change: 


‘Perchance I may return with others there, 
When I am purged from guilt.’ 


We suspect that the idea of this magnificent poem was first suggested to TENNYSON by 
the sight or recollection of Fonthill Abbey, the mansion of the late Mr. Beckrorp. Some 
friends who had the good fortune to obtain a view of this remarkable place, have described 
it to us as more like a dream of Fairy Land, or a gorgeous vision of the Arabian Nights, 
than any thing which can be supposed to exist at the presentday. The parallel too, holds 
good in more points than one, for probably no man had ever more reason to exclaim, ‘I am 
on fire within !’ than tlie author of ‘ Vathek.’ 

The second volume opens with what we consider TENNysoN’s chef d’euvre, ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur.’ If it indeed be the concluding book of an epic founded on the old romance, of 
which the other eleven have been destroyed by the author’s over-rash modesty, we can 
only hope that the loss is not irreparable, and that they will all make their appearance in 
good time. The fragment now published is Homer, reproduced in an English garb ; and if 
any non-classical reader, who derives his knowledge of the ‘the blind old bard’ from that 
singular poem of Popr’s, which some people have still the fatuity to call a translation, 
wishes to know what Homer really is like, let him read ‘ Morte d’Arthur.’ Yet is not this 
poem a mere imitation, a ‘ faint Homeric echo, nothing worth ;’ for at the conclusion we have 
a glorious burst of that high philosophy which, as we said, ever holds sway in TENNYSON. 
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To his faithful follower, who laments that ‘ the true old times are dead,’ the departing king 
makes answer: 


* The old changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world, 
Comfort thyself; what comfort is in me? 

Ihave lived my life, and that which I have done 

May he within himself make pure! but thou— 

If thou should’st never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day ; 

For what are men better than sheep or goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing Gop, they lift not hands in prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound with gold chains about the feet of God.’ 


We would fain say something of ‘ Sir Galahad,’ a poem remarkable both for its own 
merits,and in connexion with ‘St. Agnes,’ and ‘ St, Symeon Styletes,’ also of Locksley 
Hall, that vivid picture of sad personal experiences. But the space we had in our mind’s 
eye devoted to Tennyson is already exceeded, and we must hasten to speak briefly of the 
class of poems which chiefly compose the second volume, viz: the Pastoral. The very 
mention of pastoral poetry may excite a smile among a people like ourselves, all whose 
associations are of an opposite tendency; but the reader who wishes to see what can be 
done in that department, is recommended to the eighth Idyll of TuzocriTuvs (in the original 
of course) the song in Micuar. Drayton’s ‘ Shepherd’s Sirena,’ beginning : 


* Near to the silver Trent 
Srrena dwelleth,’ 


and the Roundelay in Srenser’s ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,’ (December: ) 


‘Ir was upon a Holy eve, 
Hey ho holyday! 
When holy fathers wont to shrieve, 
Here begins this Roundelay,’ etc. 


TENNYSON has judged, and judged rightly, that England still possesses materials to suggest 
and minds to appreciate poetry of this sort, and accordingly he has produced ‘ The Gardener’s 
Daughter,’ ‘ Dora,’ ‘ The Lord of Burleigh,’ and other pieces, which will live as long as Eng- 
land remains England. The great characteristic of these poems is their simplicity, and with 
this charm it is wonderful how the oldest and apparently most common-place themes assume 
a newand strange interest. The story of the Lord of Burleigh had been previously worked 
up_in a hundred shapes by thousands of writers in ‘ prose and numerous’ alas! too nume- 
rous ‘ verse.” Among others Moore hasattempted it. We chanced upon the performance 
some weeks ago, while turning over an old volume of the ‘ Melodies.’ Very smooih and 
flowing were the lines, and great the amount of fine language ; but it passed over us utterly 
without impression. With much cudgelling of our brains, we can barely contrive to recall 
one line: 

* And ExueEn is lady of Rosna hall.’ 


On this theme, which had been tumbled and pawed over by so many rhymesters and 
magazinists, TENNYSON laid hisartistic hands. He wanted no would-be-romantic improve- 
ments on the narrative, no fancy names. The real story and the real names were good 
enough for him. What the result was, we trust our readers know ; but it will do them no 
harm to read it again. 

Or, to take a subject still more thread-bare, inasmuch as it is not connected with the 
legends of any particularly country, but is applicable to every age and nation. For what 
a world of comment has ‘she never told her love’ been the text! For how much hapless 
paper-staining have these few lines of SHaksPEARE been the apology! Why, not three months 
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ago, we saw, copied from some western paper, a quantity of the ‘ regular business,’ headed 
with this identical quotation, thickly spiced with the usual vocabulary, and ending with 
some grand flourish about ‘ Time’s scythe being still on wave,’ the last word having been 
clearly suggested by a providential interposition, as an ‘elegant and appropriate’ rhyme for 
‘Fanny’s Grave!’ Reader, if you would know what a true poet can make of this much- 
abused theme, read Tennyson's ‘ Epwarp Gray.’ There is not a word in it but a child 
can understand, nor a line in it but goes to the heart. 

Having said thus much in praise of TENNYSON, we are in duty bound to mention his 
great defect, one which forces itself upon us unpleasantly more than once in the course of 
the second volume. He has scarcely a spark of humor. We say scarcely, for ‘ Amphion,’ 
though ending lamely, begins with some genuine fun. But the ‘Goose,’ the ‘ Walk to the 
Mail,’ and other pieces wherein he attempts the ludicrous, are sad failures. His admirers 
might be disposed to maintain that this absence of humor, provided he attempts such com- 
position no more — and the unanimous condemnation of friend and foe has been a sufficient 
hint to him on this point —is rather a gain than a loss to him in his vocation, The ten- 
dency to satire and parody, springing from overflowing humor, has injured many a poet; 
Witson, Aytown,* and our own HaLLEck, are obvious examples. But unfortunately this 
deficiency of humor prevents TENNYSON from detecting those unlucky anti-climaxes to which 
the best poets are sometimes prone. Byron, as his correspondence shows, was continually 
making such slips, but he always found them out in time himself. TENNyson and Worps- 
WORTH make them,and the reviewers have to find them out for them. Thus in the 
‘Dream of Fair Women,’ IpnicEnta describes her sacrifice : 


‘ Tue tall masts quivered as they lay afloat, 
The temples and the people and the shore ; 

One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat, 
Slowly, and nothing more.’ 


‘We should think it was quite enough,’ said he of the Quarterly, and we agree with 
him, that the lady could hardly be expected to ‘ask for more,’ under the circumstances.t 
A less flagrant but sufficiently obvious example mars the otherwise uninterrupted beauty 
of the ‘ Lord of Burleigh.’ The supposed portrait-painter is welcomed home by 


‘Many a gallant gay domestic ;’ 


a line which to an Englishman, or one who has resided in England, suggests unfortunate 
associations with fat flunkies in plush breeches. 

Next to Tennyson, ( proxiuma sed longo,’) comes Miss EvizaBETH Barrett BARRETT. 
In genius she may be nearly his equal, in mere power she is his superior; but her genius, 
utterly unaided by art, is continually running wild, and cannot display itself to proper 
advantage. She has studied ASscnyLous, (not over critically perhaps, but where scholars 
cannot agree, ladies may be excused for mistranslating,) and is frequently at least as wild 
and puzzling as her master. If asked to describe her poetry to one who had not read 
it, we should define her as a Christian Shelley without Shelley’s art. In her writings 
we find thrilling description, intense pathos, wonderful effectiveness in the management 
of the supernatural, and equally wonderful psychological knowledge ; but we also find 
multitudes of half-formed thoughts thrown out upon society to make themselves under- 
stood if they can ; numerous passages which, in their trial of our ingenuity to extract a 
meaning from them, fairly distance Pinpar and ASscuy us, and must be left to those 
wise men and women who profess to understand Emerson ; lines which defy the most dex- 








* WELL known as aclassical translator for BLACKWoop, and more recently a contributor to Tarr, 
under the signature of ‘Bon Gautier.’ His Hermotinus (BLackwoop, 1839,) is a very striking 
poem. Unfortunately his Aristophanic humor (it really deserves to be called Aristophanic) has fairly 
run away with him, and his strength is now frittered away on light magazine articles, full of merciless 
satire on every body and every thing. 


t Tuts is the passage to which we alluded as the only one of those attacked by the reviewer which 
has not been since altered. 
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terous reader to shape it into metre ; strange affectations of quaint words and quainter uses 
of legitimate words, and combinations of syllables standing in place of rhymes, which to 
call even very imperfect rhymes, taxes our courtesy to its utmost. Thus a great part of 
the ‘ Drama of Exile’ is not to be understood. In one of the most impressive passages in 
that thrilling goblin legend, ‘The Brown Rosarie,’ we are horrified by the cockney rhyme 
of ‘o’er her’ and ‘ Onora.’ The final g in rhyming terminations is every where utterly 
disregarded : E. G. ‘ Children’ and ‘ bewildering.’ The lovely story of ‘ The Lost Bower’ 
is disfigured with affectations like these : 


‘If it were a bird —ah, skeptic! 
Give me yea or give me nay; 
Though my soul were nympholeptic, 
As I heard that virelay. 
You might stoop your pride to pardon, for the guilt would pass away.’ 


In the very touching ‘ Lay of the Children,’ Miss Barrett attempts the long German 


trochaic, a magnificent metre, but one which allows no liberties to be taken with it. By 
turning the first foot into an iambus, 


* The old tree is leafless in the forest,’ 


of which sort of lines half-a-dozen or more occur together in more than one place, she 
utterly destroys the metre.* 

Miss Barrett says that writing is to her no easy task. Certainly, reading her is any 
thing but an easy task. She requires to be studied like any classical author. When we 
have become used to her mannerisms, the meanings of many passages before unintelligible, 


begin to unfold themselves. Thus in the opening of ‘ The Dutchess May’ we are told that 
the castle of Linteged 


‘Frve hundred years had stood mute adown each hoary wood, 
Like a full heart having prayed,’ 

An ordinary reader is apt to be puzzled as to the point of the comparison. But one who 
knows, from a careful study of the author, that one of her most common styles of simile is 
from the various states of the humgn soul ¢o inanimate objects, soon discovers that the 
second line is exegetical of the word ‘ mute’ in the first. 

If Miss Barrer ’s sins in rhythm and expression sprang from mere carelessness, our hopes 
of her might be more sanguine ; but of the many pieces which she has retouched, none of 
them except one (the ‘ House of Clouds’) seems to be a gainer by the process. The addi- 
tions, especially, appear to us not always in the best taste. The ‘ Brown Rosarie,’ for in- 
stance, if we are not greatly mistaken, originally ended with those powerful verses in which 
the demon spell is broken by the indignant renunciation of the fatal vow, and 


‘Tue fiends tried to laugh at the choristers’ hymn, 
But moaned in the trying.’ 


As the poem stands at present, it is weakened by a conclusion which provokes unfortu- 
nate comparisons with the similarly-added conclusion of TENNyson’s ‘ May Queen.’ It is 
questionable whether the last-mentioned poem gained by the addition, but at any rate it 
was suitable to the character of all that preceded it. In Miss Barrerv’s conclusion we feel, 
and we trust such feeling is no sign of a Puritanic or vindictive spirit, that Onora has 
escaped too cheaply from the consequences of her apostacy. The calm and peaceful ex- 
tinction, a sinking into slumber rather than death, well befitted the village maid, whose 


worst sins had been vanity and coquetry ; but we naturally expect a more stormy end in 
the case of one who had deliberately vowed that 


‘ Sue would not thank Gop in her weal, nor seek Gop in her wo.’ 


In short, we feel ready to despair of Miss BarReEtTT as an artist. 





* Ir is some excuse for Miss BarreEtTT, that hitherto only one man (AyTOwN) has succeeded in this 


stanza. BuLWER attempts it inhis translation of GézTHE’s ‘ Bride of Corinth,’ and breaks down in 
the very first line. 
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But whatever her faults may be, it is impossible for any one to read her volumes through, 
(many people are frightened off at once, by stumbling on some unlucky passage,) without 
feeling great admiration for her genius. ‘ Margaret,’ ‘ The Lost Bower,’ ‘ The Page,’ ‘ The 
Cloudy House,’ ‘ Onora,’ spite of its blemishes, and most of all, the ‘ Dutchess May,’ with 
its wonderfully adapted refrain; these are poems to be read and felt. We have read 
them, we are ashamed to say how often, and like them even better than before. Let us 
therefore pray that Miss BarrETT may learn to make all her thoughts explain themselves, 
all her lines scan, and all her rhymes rhyme. So shall Tennyson not have all his 
‘aureole,’ (to speak Barretticé) to himself. 

CoventRY Patmore’s is a remarkable book. On every page you find glaritig sins 
against the laws of metrical and poetic propriety; lines that cannot be made to scan, ex- 
pressions hopelessly prosaic, abrupt descents of bathos. Yet on the whole, you rise from 
the volume with the impression that the young man ‘ has it in him,’ and will eventually 
turn the laugh upon his assailants, if he can only be persuaded to take his time and keep 
his temper. Amid all his vagaries we see signs, not to be mistaken, of great power in 
ethical delineation and knowledge of the human heart. Nor is he wanting in picturesque- 
ness, as the opening of his first poem, ‘ The River,’ shows. It is a perfect painting of its 
kind : 


‘Ir is a venerable place, The snow of centuries, 
An old ancestral ground, How freshly still it stands amid 


So wide, the rainbow wholly stands Its wealth of swelling trees! 
Within its lordly bound ; | 
And all about that large expanse 


A river runneth round. * The leafy summer time is come, 


The yearling lambs are strong, 
The sunlight glaneeth merrily, 


‘Upon a rise where single oaks The trees are full of song, 
And clumps of beeches tall The plain and polished river flows 


Drop pleasantly their shade beneath, | Contentedly along. 
Half-hidden ’midst them all, 
Resteth in quiet dignity 


Amenctent moner-bell, ‘ Beyond the river, bounding all, 


A host of green hills stand, 
| The manor-rise their central point, 
‘Around its many gable ends As cheerful as a band 

The swallows wheel their flight, Of happy children round their chief, 
Its huge fantastic weather-vanes Extended hand in hand. 
Look happy in the light, 
Its warm face through the foliage gleams, | 


A comfortable sight. ‘ Their shadows from the setting sun 


Reach all across the plain ; 
The guard-hound in the silent night 


‘ The ivy’d turrets seem to love Stops ——— with his chain, 
The murmur of the bees; To hear at every burst of barks 
And though this manor-hall hath seen | The hills bark back again.’ 


With the different aspects of the river, in different seasons, a story of unfortunate love is 
interwoven. ‘The lady of the manor is loved by one 


* Who loves too much to sue.’ 


Misconceiving him, she has given her hand to another; and when ‘ November and the rains 
are come,’ and all around the river is desolation, the discarded lover stands in the leafless 
park, listening to the revelry within : 


‘Tue guests are gay, the minstrels play, 
The hall is liker noon than night; 
From side to side they toast the bride, 

Who blusheth ruby bright: 
For youth and age, for clown and sage, 
It is a cheerful sight!’ 


He takes the last desperate leap: the sullen stream goes on as before : 


‘ ALONG, along, swiftly and strong 
The river slippeth past; 
That current deep is still as sleep, 
And yet so very fast ! 
There 's something in its quietness 
That makes the soul aghast.’ 
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But when the seasons roll round, and ‘the summer’s prime is come again,’ the spot is 
haunted by vague influences, and through 


‘Tue current keeps the dreadful Past 
Deep in its bosom blue ;’ 


yet the lady walking beside it, is overcome by doubtful recollections, and feels her spirit 
palpably weighed down. 


This poem has been severely attacked as having no termination, and disappointing the 
reader by exciting expectations which it does not fulfil. Of course a common-place mind 
thinking of the regular ‘ business’ (to use theatrical parlance) in similar cases, does expect 
the false and fair lady to meet her former lover’s ghost, or at least find his body, ‘ according 
to the act.’ But this invective rests on an entire misconception of the poem. It is ‘The 
River,’ and describes the river under its different phases at different times. It is not the 


story of Witchaire and the Lady; they are introduced subordinately, like figures in a 
landscape.* 


‘The Woodman’s Daughter’ is very clever, foo clever in its way. Parmore declaims 
with much truth against the corrupting influence of French literature, but we can ima- 
gine cases in which this story of illicit love would do as much mischief as any novel of 
Sanp or Sug. And this brings us to ‘ Lilian,’ the poem in this little volume most charac- 
teristic of its author. In some respects it may be called an imitation of ‘ Locksley Hall,’ 
being written like it in long trochaics, and like it the expression of strong personal feeling. 
We have heard on good authority that ‘Cousin Amy’ is no fiction. In PaTmore’s case, no 
external evidence is wanted. The indignant emotions that will not wait to be thrown into 
measured form and orderly expression, but pour themselves out in something half prose, 
half verse, (we wonder that Parmore did not choose the form of atale rather than a poem,) 


speak, too plainly to be mistaken, the writer’s condition. 


Such personality is not always 
safe. 


‘The clown who was TENNyson’s rival has probably lived on in sheer unconscious- 
ness of the poet’s denunciation ; but Parmore chose a more dangerous subject, and has per- 
haps even now begun to pay the penalty of his rashness. Had‘ Winton’ any thing to do 
with the ‘Slasher’ in Blackwood? The power of depicting character, to which we have 
alluded, is well illustrated in this peem. The destroyer WinTON, is truly sketched : 


‘ He had learned in well-taught boyhood under quick and watchful eyes, 
Doctrines a sharp mind led him first to doubt and then despise. 
Better to be greatly foolish thar to be so little wise. 


‘ His heart placed right by Heaven, was to Heaven once akin, 
Now changed to stone less truly by degrading act than in 
Too curious contemplation of the sole Medusa, Sin. 


* To this effect however those who knew him best were blind ; 
Feeling so suddenly frozen left its lineaments behind, 
And passionate language, working a deceit but half-designed ; 


‘ And lips still most expressive, though deformed with quoting French, 
Were tools that texts of all sorts from their proper aims could wrench, 
Clothing, after Gallic models, baseless thoughts in words that clench. 


‘ For even when he utter’d common things and clear to sight, 
He looked at you so intently that you hardly thought them trite, 
A trick of serious manner wherein women much delight.’ 


The above lines at the same time illustrate Parmore’s strength of expression and his 
crying sins on the score of metré and poetic diction. But say what you will against the 


* Tus cannot be properly understood without reading the whole poem. Five-sixths of it is de- 
scriptive of scenery ; of this the critic cannot give a sketch or synopsis. If he wishes to show what 
it is he must quote itall. But he is naturally led to sketch the events of the narrative and thus to give 
them more than their original prominence. 
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poem on these counts, it bears the marks of genius ; and one proof of this is, that it has 
set all the reviewers, favorable and unfavorable, to discussing the character of Lilian, and 
talking as to whether she was once the model of purity, which her lover represents her to 
have been, or from the first disposed to frailty, and only waiting a sufficient temptation. 
The question affords room for much argument on both sides. On the one hand, our natural 
and laudable abhorrence to attach ideas of impurity to a virgin mind, makes us wish in 
every case to transfer the guilt to the tempter; on the other, when a woman is found in the 
habitual perusal of books in which her lover 


‘ Had stopped half way in horror lest his soul should putrefy.” 


the shock is so great that we find it difficult to imagine purity to have been predicable of 
her. But without attempting to discuss this particular, we think Parmore right in the gene- 
ral principle, viz., that a naturally pure and virtuous mind may be ‘turned into mud’ by 
the insidious application of French romance. The poem concludes with a fine idea, that 
France, conquered by England in the field, is now endeavoring to conquer her with the pen, 
by undermining those foundations of morality on which her greatness really rests. Itis a 
melancholy new reading of ‘ Grecia victa victorem cessit.’ 

Of Sir Hubert, with which the volume concludes, we hardly know what to say. We 
can best express our idea of it by calling it the abortion of a noble poem. Utterly unfin- 
ished, half of it mere prose, forced into something like rhyme, it still ever and anon 
show traces of genuine poetry. PaTmore is still young, little more than twenty. Let 
him wait ten years as Tennyson did. If he does, he may become a great poet. If he 
goes on in his present condition, we dread to say what seems to us his probable termina- 
tion. 

There are several English authors who though they have appeared somewhere in the 
poetic world have only followed the muses éy rapigvw. Macauray's ballad poetry, fiery 
and spirit-stirring as it is, has always been subordinate to his rhetoric; Hoop’s ‘ Eugene 
Aram’ and ‘ Song of the Shirt’ are splendid exceptions to his prose comicalities ; and the ver- 
sification of ‘ Young England’ forms but a small element in its various attempts upon the 
public mind. We shall therefore take an opportunity of speaking of these hereafter under 
a different head, and for the present confine our concluding remarks to a school who have 
specially devoted themselves to literature ; who are indeed so unpractical, that their trage- 
dies, though possessing no inconsiderable dramatic power, fail utterly from ignorance of stage 
requisites and stage effect. They call themselves syncretics ; why, we will not pretend to 
explain ; and their leading men are Horne and Browwine. 

Great injustice has been done to Mr. Horne, by no one more so than himself, when he 
suffered his name to be put at the head of that very trashy volume, ‘ The New Spirit of 
the Age.’ His tragedies we have never read, nor has it been our fortune ever to meet 
with any one who had. His reputation must rest on the epic ‘ Orion.’ 

‘Orion’ is a great poem in conception, but in its present state of execution it can 
scarcely be called a poem at all; it is rather a rich mine of poetic ore, or a depository of 
half-wrought precious metal. The lines utterly despise the ordinary rules of blank verse, 
being sometimes redundant by about four syllables ; at other times they require the oddest 
elisions to reduce them to metre, (ARTEMIs as a dissyllable for instance, though there cer- 
tainly is never any thing quite so bad as PaATMORE’s continual ‘ p’r’aps’ for perhaps,) and 
among this unfinished work we every now and then light upon a line like one of TEn- 
Nyson’s best, combining equal poetry and philosophy: E. a. 


‘ *Tis always morning somewhere in the world.’ 


The idea of the poem is truly great. It is really the most successful instance of alle- 


* Tuts is one of Parmorn’s strong lines, as true as forcible. We can find nothing in the language 
so descriptive of the sensations with which we once threw down, after the third chapter, a volume of 
Paut pe Kock, which our indiscreet curiosity had led us to open. 
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gory with which we are acquainted. The giant Orion is the ideal man, the ‘ builder-up’ 
and the improver of his species. His loves for Artemis, Merope and Eos represent the 
purely intellectual, and the entirely sensuous love, with that third and complete one, 
which is the just union of the other two. His giant companions are Akinetos, the passive 
intellect, Biastor, Harpax and Rhexergon, various developments of the spirit of lawlessness 
and radicalism, and Encolijon. (It should be Encolijon by the way.) 


‘ The dull retarder, chainer of the wheel,’ 


an embodiment of the conservative principle. The chief merit of such an idea lies of 
course in its development ; and the excellence of ‘Orion’ is, that the two currents of 
truth and fable in it never interfere with, but always assist each other, so that the nar- 
rative is as interesting as the allegory is instructive. For a neat example of this we 
would refer to the sack of a CEnopion’s city, where Biastor is whelmed under Encolyon’s 
statue, and Rhexergon killed by the fall of the temple in which he had collected the 
rulers and priests to destroy them ; a wholesome warning to all 


‘ Breakers-down of things.’ 


That our praise of this epic is not exaggerated, we could easily show by numerous 
extracts, did the limits assigned to a magazine-article like the present permit. As it is; 
we can only commend ‘ Orion’ to the favorable regards of our readers ; being well con- 
vinced that they will confirm the justice of our encomiums. 

Rosert Brownine is an odd character; much cleverness dashed with more conceit. 
His plays are as good as any mere closet plays can be, his shorter poems very lively and 
spirited, his longer ones quite unintelligible. ‘ Sordello,’ for instance, beats Sycophron 
hollow. It is a perpetual riddle throughout. ‘ Paracelsus’ is nearly as bad, but is saved 
by some glorious lyrics interspersed through it. Browwnine ought clearly to confine him- 
self to fugitive pieces. His Cavalier Ballads are very dashing ; in reading them we forget 
our Puritan prejudices, and wish to be among the jolly loyalists : 


‘Marching along ten thousand strong 
Great-hearted gentlemen singing this song.’ 


His humor is rich and racy. Bluphocks, the English vagabond, might almost be a 
character in one of the Elizabethan dramatists. As a sample of rollicking fun we know 
few things better than the following ‘Garden Fancy.’ ‘Srpranpus ScHAFNABURGENSIS,’ 
whose pedantry provoked an interment too good for him, was we suppose some school- 
man : we have often fancied ourselves disposing in a similar way of a Cambridge ma- 
thematical treatise : 


I. 


‘ PLaGueéE take all pedants, say I! 
He who wrote what I hold in my hand, 
Centuries back was so good as to die, 
Leaving this rubbish to lumber the land; 
This, that was a book in its time, 
Printed on paper and bound in leather, 
Last month in the white of a matin-prime, 
Just when the birds sang all together, 


It, 


Into the garden I brought it to read, 
And under these arbutes and laurustine, 
Read it, so help me Grace in my need! 
From title-page to closing line ; 
Chapter on chapter did I count, 
As a curious traveller counts Stonehenge ; 
Added up the mortal amount, 
And then proceeded to my revenge. 
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Yonder’s a plum tree with a crevice 

An owl would build in, were he but sage, 
For alap of moss, like a fine pont-levis 

In acastle of the middle age, 
Joins to a lip of gum, pure amber ; 

When he'd be private there he might spend 
Hours alone in his lady’s chamber; 

Into this crevice I dropped our friend. 


Iv 


. 


Splash he went, as under he ducked, 

(I knew at the bottom rain-drippings stagnate, ) 
Next a handful of blossoms I plucked, 

To bury him with my book-shelf’s magnate ; 
Then | went in-doors, brought out a loaf, 

Half a cheese and a bottle of Chablis, 
Lay on the grass and forgot the oaf 

Over a jolly chapter of RaABELAIS. 


v. 


Now this morning betwixt the moss 

And gum that locked our friend in limbo, 
A spider had spun his web across, 

And sat in the midst with arms akimbo; 
So I took pity for learning’s sake, 

And de profandis accentibus latia, 
Cantate, quoth | asJ took up a rake, 

And up I fished his delectable treatise. 


vi. 


Here you have it, dry in the sun, 
With all the binding all of a blister, 
And great blue spots where the ink has run, 
And reddish streaks that wink and glister 
O’er the page so beautifully yellow; 
Oh, the droppings have played their tricks! 
Did he guess how toad-stools grow, this fellow ? 
Here’s one stuek in his chapter six ! 


Vir. 


How did he like it when the live creatures 
Tickled and toused and broused him all over, 
And worm-slug, eft, with serious features, 
Came in each one for his right of trover; 
When the water beetle with great blind deaf face 
Made of her eggs the stately deposit, 
And the newt borrowed so much of the preface 
As tiled in the top of his black-wife’s closet. 


VItIrI. 


All that life and fun and romping, 
All that frisking and twisting and coupling, 
While slowly our poor friends leaves were swamping, 
Clasps cracking and covers suppling, 
As if you had carried sour JoHn Knox 
To the play at Paris, Vienna or Munich, 
Fastened him into a front-row box, 
And danced off the ballet in trousers and tunic. 


1x 


Come, old martyr ! what, torment enough is it? 
Back to my room you shall take your sweet self: 

Good bye, mother-beetle, husband-elf sufficit ! 
See the snug niche I have made on my shelf. 

A’s book shall prop you up, B’s shall cover you, 
Here's C to be grave with or D to be gay, 

And with E on each side, and F right over you, 
Dry-rot at ease till the judgment day ! 


And with this bonne-bouche at parting, we take our leave of English contemporary 


C. A. B. 
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LETTERS From New-York. Second Series. By L. Manta Curtp. In one volume. pp. 287. 
New-York : C. S. Francis anp Company. 


SEVERAL of the letters or articles ‘in this volume here appear for the first time ; others 
of them have been published in the different periodicals of the day. No one can read 
them without being satisfied that they are what they claim to be, an honest record of the 
writer’s views and impressions on subjects which most interested her. ‘That I see glo- 
rious truths in mere fragments,’ she remarks, in her brief preface, ‘ I am very conscious ; 
but frankly and confidingly, as children do, I show you an image of my soul, as reflected 
in the mirror of its passing thoughts. I have written nothing from sectarian prejudice or 
partizan zeal.’ There are thirty-one ‘ Letters’ in the volume, and all on different and 
very various themes. We must content ourselves with two short extracts; the first is 
taken from Letter XV., which treats of kindness to animals, and contains, beside a cha- 
racteristic anecdote of our friend Judge Epmonps, the following amusing story of a fox : 


‘ONE of the most amusing stories I ever heard of animals, was lately told by a sober Quaker from 
New-Jersey, who said it was related to him by the eye-witness, himself a member of the same serious, 
unembellishing sect. He was one day in the fields, near a stream where several geese were swimming. 
Presently he observed one disappear under the water, with a sudden jerk. While he looked for her 
to rise again, he saw a fox emerge from the water, and trot off to the woods with the unfortunate 
goose in his mouth. He chanced to go in a direction where it was easy for the man to watch his 
movements. He carried his burden to a recess under an overhanging rock. Here he scratched away 
a mass of dry leaves, scooped a hole, hid his treasure within, and covered it up very carefully. Then 
off he went to the stream again, entered some distance behind the flock of geese, and floated noise- 
lessly along, with merely the tip of his nose visible above the surface. But this time, he was not so 
fortunate in his manceuvres. The geese, by some accident, took the alarm, and flew away with loud 
cackling. The fox finding himself defeated, walked off in a direction opposite to the place where 
his victim was buried. The man uncovered the hole, put the goose in his basket, replaced the leaves 
carefully, and stood patiently at a distance, to watch further proceedings. The sly thief was soon 
seen returning with another fox that he had invited to dine with him. They trotted along right mer- 
rily, swinging their taile, snuffing the air, and smacking their lips, in anticipation of a rich repast. 
When they arrived under the rock, Reynard eagerly scratched away the leaves; but lo, his dinner 
had disappeared! He looked at his companion, and plainly saw by his countenance, that he more 
than misdoubted whether any goose was ever there, as pretended. He evidently considered his 
friend’s hospitality a sham, and himself insulted. His contemptuous expression was more than the 
mortified fox could bear. Though conscious of generous intentions, he felt that all assurances to that 
effect would be regarded as lies, Appearances were certainly very much against him; for his tail 
slunk between his legs, and he held his head down, looking sideways with a sneaking glance at his dis- 
appointed companion. Indignant at what he supposed to be an attempt to get up a character for 
generosity on false pretences, the offended guest seized his unfortunate host, and cuffed him most 
unmercifullly. Poor Reynard bore the infliction with the utmost patience, and sneaked off, as if 
conscious that he had received no more than might naturally be expected, under the circumstances,’ 


From a chapter which contains some eloquent thoughts upon the mountain scenery of 
New-England, we take the following passage. Its just satire will not escape the atten- 
tive reader: 


‘ Wir the remembrance of Mount Holyoke, came the twenty-two spires seen from its summit ; 
and they reminded me of the following paragraph from a Northampton newspaper, which did not 
seem to me very much like mountain preaching: ‘There is no one thing which helps to establish a 
man’s character and standing in society, more than a steady attendance at church, and a proper re- 
gard for the first day of the week. Gotochurch! Ifyou are a young man, just entering upon busi- 
ness, it will establish your credit. What capitalist would not sooner trust a beginner, who, instead 
of dissipating his time, his character, and his money, in dissolute company, attended to his business 
on week-days, and on the Sabbath appeared in the house of God? This recommendation of reli- 
gion for the sake of bank-stock, made me think of the interesting newspaper, published by inmates 
of the Insane Asylum, in Vermont. One ofthe writers tells the story of an old aunt of his, who 
loudly praised a rich man, for building a great brick meeting-house. ‘Heaven prospered him in 
the undertaking,’ said she; ‘ he has sold out; the underground part for victualing cellars, the base- 
ment story for grocery shops; and after selling the pews, he has nearly fifteen hundred dollars more 
than the whole cost him, and next week, it is to be dedicated to the Lord.’ 

* Now, wecrazy ones think that churches should be built by benevolent and pious individuals, and 
then unreservedly dedicated to God, and opened to all who have a desire to worshipin them. This 
building your churches like splendid palaces, making the pews the individual property of those who 
are able to buy them, and turning the button against all who are not owners, drives from those houses 
the poor, to whom the gospel was first preached freely, and for whose comfort and consolation it was 
emphatically sent.’ 

‘ This is not crazy reasoning, though pointed against a very common manifestation of the spirit of 
trade among us. Nobranch of business is more respectable than these profitable investments in the 
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name of the Lord. Butthose who engage in them are little aware how rapidly they tend to decrease 
popular reverence for the public institutions of religion. 

‘The exhortation to go to church for the sake of being trusted by capitalists, isa growth from the 
same stock. It reveals a wide contrast between the present times and the old Puritan days of spon- 
taneous zeal, when people frequently walked ten or fifteen miles to attend a place of worship.’ 


The great popularity which attended the first volume of Mrs. Cu1ip’s ‘ Letters’ renders 
it unnecessary for us to commend the present series to the attention of our readers, The 
work will make its own way to the public heart. 


Poems spy WiiL1aAm W. Lorp. In one volume. pp. 158. New-York: D. APPLETON aND Com- 
PANY. 


We have heard, for some time, of the great merit which characterizes the poetical 
writings of the young author of the volume before us; we are not surprised, therefore, to 
find it distinguished for strong and well-sustained flights into the realms of song. The 
great length of the leading paper in this department, however, and the cognate character 
of its theme, deter us from entering at present upon a review of Mr. Lorp’s book. That 
duty we shall aim to perform hereafter. Inthe mean time, we present a brief poem as an 
example of our author’s style, and of his philosophical musings. The following lines were 
addressed to a deaf mute on seeing a song interpreted to her by signs : 


Poor Girl! I said, hapless thy fate, to whom 
Forever silent is the voice of song ; 

To whom the viol sings not, nor the sweet soul 
Imprisoned in the flute: to whom we all, 

As thou to us, are deaf, and still, and mute, 

And even nature moves in a dumb show. 

Yet why to thee may not the effect of sound, 
Which is the soul of motion, and hence thought, 
With high constraint of harmony to move 

The throng of worlds symphonious to the sun ; 
(And who within himself has never felt 

The power of sound control him by this law 
To cadent movement of the hand or foot, 

Or stirred by swifter impulse, to enact 

Its promptings intricate?) why may not the effect 
Of sounds melodious be felt by thee 

In motion, if that sound itself be nanght 

But motion given to a subtler sense ? 


If this may be, (and pity for thy state, 
Though with less proof, might make me think it so,) 
Then, may this dumb discourse to thee be song, 

Our looks be music, and a soothing sign 

Or glance affectionate, a sweet-spoken tone ; 

To thee, the rising sun be a great strain 

Majestical, and his departing pomp 

An anthem like the evening psalm of heaven, 

Sung by responsive choirs angelical 

To harp and trumpet; and the rising moon 

May be, what almost it has seemed to me, 

A prelude soft to the full hymn which Night 

Pours forth with the appearing stars, that fill 

The trembling heaven with innumerous sounds ; 
The streams to thee be music, as to us, 

The birds in their winged flight be harmonies, 

The tyrannous winds, that rock the earth-fast wood 
Beneath its perilous weight of swinging boughs, 
Sing thee a song of might; or when from sleep 
They rouse with slight continuous stir that sets 
The leaves a-tremble, and along the fields 

Steal whisperingly, and move the seas of grain 
Into slight silvery waves, may seem a tune, 

Like those we chaunt in snatches to ourselves — 
A song made in the silent soul, and sung 

To the unuttered music of its own sweet thoughts. 


halts nant 
























EDITOR’S TABLE. 


An ORIENTAL EpisTLE: THE KNICKERBOCKER T'ALISMAN.— We are indebted to an 
esteemed friend and correspondent, long accredited at the Sublime Porte, for a recent inte- 
resting epistle from the Turkish capital, portions of which we shall take the liberty to lay 
before our readers. ‘The following will be read with interest: ‘ Lately, Fuap Errenpt, 
who had been sent on special embassies to Portugal and Spain, to compliment their young 
Queens on the part of his own young Sultan, has recently returned. He informed me 
some time since that he made, at Madrid I believe, the acquaintance of Mr. WasuineTon 
IrviNG, and received from him, ‘as a friendship’s present,’ some of his writings. He added 
many civil remarks on the honor and pleasure which he felt on becoming acquainted with 
him. Fuap Errenpt is one of the most gentlemanlike, enlightened, and best educated of 
the officers of the Porte. His father, IzzerT Maa, was one of the best poets of his 
time. His paternal aunt, yet living, is well known for the sweetness of her Gazals and 
Sharkies ; and he is also himself the author of some well-written odes. His library of 
European and American works is quite extensive, and well selected; and he enjoys the 
respect of all the diplomatic corps, He visited many of the Moorish antiquities in Spain; 
copied many of their Arabic inscriptions ; and brought them, and a catalogue of the Arabic 
works in the library of the Escurial, to offer, with a detailed account of his mission, to his 
young sovereign. He says that he does not believe there are now any rare Arabic books 
in the Escurial ; for its library having been some years ago pillaged, its most valuable con- 
tents found their way into France and Germany. The catalogue which he brought here is 
to be examined, with those of the public libraries of Constantinople, to ascertain if there 
are yet in the Escurial any works not possessed or known here.’ 

The following passage refers to two very tasteful presents, safely received from our cor- 
respondent. With the beautiful talisman upon our finger, we turned our face to the East, 
and making seven salaams, rendered audible thanks to our friend for his valuable and most 
acceptable gift: ‘1 sent you in one of my late packages a little antique stone, witha gazelle 
engraved upon it. I now have the pleasure of enclosing you a pure fine white cornelian for 
a signet-ring, with the word ‘ KNicKERBOCKER’ engraved in Eastern characters in its cen- 
tre; and the names of the ‘ Seven Sleepers and their Dog’ around it. The word Knick- 
ERBOCKER signifies in Turkish ‘‘The Good Virtuous Man,’ or rather the ‘Good Old Bache- 
lor,’ for such you no doubt consider to be the modern deus, which you have placed on the 
title-page of your worthy periodical, as a Catholic would say, its titular (title-lar?) saint, 
but which an Orientalist is bound to regard as a good Geni, or Talisman, to preserve it from 
the ‘ evil eye’ of all competitors. Beside the remarkable coincidence of the name of the 
periodical which you so ably direct, and the Turkish, or rather I ought to say, Eastern 
words, Neek Er Bakr, (the first Persian, the second Turkish, and the latter Arabic,) they 

have an appropriate signification, adding particular interest to the seal. 1 must not forget 
to add, that the Propnet himself wore on his little finger a white cornelian-ring, and this 
circumstance has made the stone a favorite one among his many devoted followers, who 
believe that when white cornelians are set au jour in a ring so as to touch the skin, it will 
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protect the wearer from all disease.* Around the court-yards of the great Imperiel mosques 
of Constantinople (superb and awe-inspiring edifices they really are, and especially that 
of the most revered one of Evous EL AASAREE, one of the Prophet’s own friends and com- 
panions, whose holy remains found a place of repose here,) are found at all times of the day 
natives of Yemin and Bakhara, vending to the faithful and devout, cornelians, agates, and 
heliotropes, sometimes cut in the shape of hearts, or balls perforated so as to be suspended 
on the neck and arms of Mussulman females, children, and sometimes full-grown males, 
who may put faith in their virtues. These stones are found in Arabia, the birth-place and 
tomb of their Prophet; and this circumstance is the original and first source of value 
attached to them by Mussulmans. If these stones are subsequently engraved with any 
religious verses or names — and all Islam or rather Arabic names are religious — they be- 
come full talismans, and their virtue can only be augmented by being worn for some time 
by a devout and holy person. They are frequently cut into particular shapes, and so finely 
engraved as to require a magnifying glass to be read. I have a red cornelian, not much 
larger than my thumb-nail, on which the entire ninety-second chapter of the Koran is en- 
graved, and each letter beautifully perfect. 

‘It was at the gateway of the Mosque of Eyoub, and from a native of Yemin, that I 
purchased your white cornelian. I might write you a long chapter on the use which Ori- 
entals, from the earliest period, have made of such stones, and others more costly. The 
Decalogue was written upon stone, and AsRon’s breast-plate was the first talisman which I 
now remember in history. SoLomon’s seal yet bears a great renown in the East ; it is said 
to have been engraved in the form of a triangle, with the inscription, ‘ This also will pass 
away ;’ which is in perfect accordance with the little value which, it is mentioned in Holy 
Writ, he attached to ail things in this world. It was by means of this seal that, accord- 
ing to Oriental tradition, he possessed so much wisdom ; and once having lost it, he re- 
frained from ascending his throne until it was found. Sometimes the seal bears only the 


_ name of the owner, but it is generally accompanied by an expression from the Koran, the 


names of the earlier Caliphs, a verse from some favorite poet, or mystical name, such as 
those on the seal | send you. The story of the ‘Companions of the Cave and their Dog’ 
inspired the Islam prophet to write a chapter for his book, to which his followers subse- 
quently gave the name of the ‘Cave.’ In that chapter he tells the tale of their long sleep 
in a manner peculiar to himself and the literature of his age. In his non-commital style, 
he says: 


‘Some say the sleepers were three, and their dog was the fourth; and others say, they were five, 
and their dog was the sixth; guessing at a secret matter; and others say they were seven, and their 
dog the eighth. Say, my Lord best knoweth their number: none shall know them, unless a Jew. 
Therefore dispute not concerning them, unless with a clear disputation, according to what has been 
revealed unto thee; and ask not any of the Christians regarding them. And they remained in the 
cave three hundred years and nine years more. And thou wouldst have judged them to have been 
awake, while they were yet a-sleeping. And their dog stretched forth his fore-feet in the mouth of 
thecave. And so we awoke them from their sleep, that they might ask questions of one another. 
One of them spoke, and said, ‘How long have we tarried here? They answered, We have tarried 
a day and part of a day. The others said, ‘ Your Lord best knoweth the time you have tarried; 
and now send one of you with this money into the city, and let him see which of its inhabitants hath 
the best and cheapest food, and let him bring you provisions from him.’ 


The more modern version of their remarkable tale is, that the sleepers were young men 
of a good family in Ephesus, who, to avoid the persecution of the Emperor Drctvs, A. D. 
370, hid themselves in a cave on Mount Cawous, near that city, where they slept for a 
great number of years, even until the reign of Justinian the Younger, A. D. 580. The 
interesting dog belonged to a shepherd of the Mount, named CaLzonorn, and following 


* Exrraocrt from an ancient Armenian book on precious stones, translated from the Persian of Has- 
sain Ip1n Tousst: ‘Philosophers have written that whoever wears on him the Akiki Hedjaz, or pure 
white ccrnelian, will be protected from the phthisic, chill-blains, colds in the breast, and diseases of 
the kidneys. If it is reduced to a powder and drank in cold water, it will cure the worst cough. Among 


the inhabitants of Arabia it is venerated above all other stones, on account of having been worn by 
their PROPHET.’ 
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the young men into the cave, participated in their long repose. I had two reasons for put- 
ting the names of the sleepers and their dog around that of the KNIcKERBOCKER. The first 
was, the coincidence previously mentioned ; and that they are said to possess a virtue uni- 
versally credited in Eastern lands; that of powerfully protecting the wearer of the ring 
from harm: when recited hastily and with accuracy, they act as a charm to soothe pain ; 
and for putting restless children to sleep, are worth more than all the nareotics in the 
Materia Medica, or the whole catalogue of lullabies. I must however tell you them so as 
to enable you to prove the correctness of the faith placed in them here. ‘ Yemlika, Meksilina 
Meslina, Mernoos, Dibernoos, Shadnoos, Kostitiyus, and Kitmir.’ There has been some 
learned controversy among the Eastern Ulema, or Doctors on the subject of the latter 
name, viz., thatof the dog. The Prophet called him Al Rakim, and no one will venture 
to doubt but that he was correct ; but his followers, for reasons best known to themselves, 
give him now the name of Kitmir; and a learned writer gravely adds, have a super- 
stition to write the same on their ‘letters which go far, or which pass the sea, as a protec- 
tion, a kind of talisman to preserve them from miscarriage.’ So strong is the public faith here 
in the virtue of these same names, that the celebrated Orientalist of Vienna, Von HAMMER, 
had them handsomely written and framed, and suspended in the cabin of the finest steamer 
of the Austrian Steam Navigation Company, called ‘'The Stamboul,’ as a charm to put her 
passengers asleep during storms, and protect the vessel from harm. And, in proof of 
their efficacy, I will add, that the manner in which the ‘ Stamboul’ has always weathered 
the severest storms of the Black Sea during the winter, has excited the fullest admiration 
of her captain’s friends. My second reason for placing the names of the said sleepers 
and their dog on your seal is, that I have at times thought they were connected with the 
History of the ‘ KNICKERBOCKER,’ with the same accuracy that characterizes that grave 
and learned historian’s writings. I fancied that Deipricu KNICKERBOCKER, alias GEorF- 
FREY Crayon, conceived the idea of writing the remarkable account of Rip Van WINKLE 
from the preceding story of the youths of the cave ; and that in the ‘ little village of great 
antiquity,’ must be understood the city of Ephesus; in the Kaatskill mountains, Mount 
Cawous; in place of the Imperial Decius, imagine the no less imperious ‘ Dame Von 
WinkLE;’ Kitmir takes the place of ‘ Poor Wolf ;’ or that Decius is King GroreGe, and 
TueEoposius the Younger, General WasHINGTON: and the astonishment of the sleepers of 
the fourth century was certainly not greater than that of those of the eighteenth. The supe- 
riority of the modern legend serves also as a strong evidence of the progress of literature ; 
and notwithstanding the famed eloquence of the Koran, it bears but an indiflerent compari- 
son with the Sketch-Book. 1f you will have the white cornelian with its long legend set as a 
signet-ring, beside the protection which it will always afford you, and to your ‘letters which 
go far, or that pass the sea,’ you will confer a favor on your distant friend and correspond- 
ent.” Thanks again, and ‘acceptance bounteous,’ for our friend’s valuable gift! Hence- 
forth the ‘Ox_p Knick.’ bears a charmed life, 


A Worp To PusiisHers: NEwspPaPporiAL, ETC.— Our friends the publishers, must 
bear with us a little. The unwonted space occupied in our ‘ Literary Notice’ department, 
and the forgotten addition of an index to the present volume, have excluded notices of Krp- 
DER’s ‘ Sketches of Brazil,’ WiLk1e’s ‘ Exploring Expedition,’ Purnam’s striking ‘ Ameri- 
can Facts,’ MarTIN AND Company’s excellent Illustrated Bible, and several publications 
by Messrs. Harrer anv Brotuers, WILEY AND Putnam, Carey AND Hart, and others. 
We had also a few lines in relation to certain changes among our weekly contemporaries, 
and concerning Mr. BENJAMIN’s new weekly journal, ‘ The Metropolis.’ We shall address 


ourselves to these publications in our next number; and in the mean time we ‘ throw our- 
selves upon the mercy of the court.’ 
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Mapame Orto’s Concert. — We are indebted to a friend, an accomplished musical 
critic, for the ensuing notice of the brilliant concert recently given to the amiable, charit- 
able, and clever cantairice, Madame Orto: ‘ The overture, by WEBER, we have heard 
much better played. There was not that aplomb in its performance which usually charac- 
terizes the efforts of the distinguished professors who took part in the orchestra; in truth, 
an additional rehearsal or two would have done no harm. Our enthusiastic maéstro, 
Hetnricu, who led in his own composition, did not have that response which was due to 
his really clever conception. ‘There appeared to be occasionally a difference of opinion 
between the band and Jeader as to what time certain movements should be taken; and 
then ever and anon the authoritative and powerful thump of the drum would beat in the 
refractory forces, and the baton of the leader would whip them out again ; so that in fact 
it beat our feeble powers to tell who was in the right. However, the audience took it 
good-naturedly, and ‘ came down handsomely’ with a perfect shower of ‘ bravos,’ canes, 
pedal-movements, and ‘Aolian attachments’ @ la bouche, which almost overcame the old 
hero. ‘Our Mary’ led off in the vocal department. ‘Lo! Hear the Gentle Lark !’ was 
fairly given by her, and Kye imitated the lark as well as a ‘third flute’ could, when 
compared with the Bulbul. Would that this gifted young lady might confine herself to a 
pretty rigid practice in the solfeggio. Her transition from her chest-voice to the voce di 
testa, or head-voice, is too abrupt and startling, and is often painful to a refined and culti- 
vatedear. We have always taken an interest in the success of this clever young lady, from 
the time when she was a very little girl, Some seven years ago,she sang BEETHOVEN’S 
* Adelaide,’ Anglice ‘ Rosalie,’ at the anniversary concert of that time-honored and ex- 
cellent association, the Euterpean Society. She was then a bud of promise, and as an 
actress she has since made rapid strides in the profession. We must let her glide gently 
from our hands, and take up the beneficiére, Madame Orro. From the outset this lady 
had a high compliment paid her, which we have never seen exhibited toward any pro- 
fessional singer in this country. She was conducted on and off the stage by several of 
the audience ; and her entrance was the signai for such a shower of bouquets, and such a 
storm of applause, as we have rarely witnessed. She never sang better: she gave with 
much archness and cleverness her different arias and songs, and ‘came Fanny ELLSLER 
over us’ by expressing her thanks in a naive German accent, to this effect: ‘ Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I thank you from the bottom of my heart ; and may you always be as happy 
as you have made me this evening.’ Mr. P. Mayer gave with very fair effect the 
‘ Cruda Funesta’ from ‘La Lucia.’ He appeared to be struggling against a severe 
hoarseness ; but sufficient talent was evolved to evince the possession of a fine voice, 
and much promise. Rapperri’s style was, as it always is, free, natural, graceful and 
flowing, with all the impassioned energy of the Italian school. The themas which he 
played, although somewhat hackneyed, were admirably executed, and several of the va- 
riations were beautifully conceived and properly rendered. 

San Quirico and De Brenis sang a very funny ‘ Duetto Buffo’ by Coccia. It was 
new to an Amefican audience, who however understood it so well, that it received an 
unanimous encore. But the concert-room is not the place for buffy scenas. Stage, or- 
chestra, dress, and various other little accessories, are necessary to render the dish piquant. 
Howbeit, the duet was very well acted and sung. An aria from ‘ Donna Caritea’ ushered 
in that ‘bird most musical, most melancholy,’ Pico. ‘Oh! Pico! Pico! why art thou 
Pico!’ When thou openest ‘ thy doors of breath,’ 

‘THE soul is an enchanted boat 
Which like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing; 


And thine does like an angel sit 
Beside the helm conducting it.’ 


There is a soul-stirring quality in some of her notes, below the staff, which strikes a chord 
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in our heart that for years has lain dormant, and which was first awakened by that great 
embodiment of song, Matipran! Years have since rolled over us, and never until this 
fair pilgrim from the sunny clime had made her advent among us, had that silver chord 
vibrated to the touch of a master-hand. It came ; the latent spark was kindled ; and now 
are we once more ‘ ourselves again.’ Messrs. Kyte and GroENvELDT played a sort of 
pot pourri en duo, consisting of Scottish Melodies, Strauss’ Waltzes, etc., very beautifully, 
accompanied by that most practical of all pianists, Mr. Timm, who is a treasure to per- 
formers, for they always know where to find him. Any transposition needed at sight, no 
matter in what key, can be effected, when Timm is present. But to return to KYLE and 
GROENVELDT, the Fidus-Achates of musicians. The former gentleman is an improving 
player. His style is more chaste than formerly, and his articulation more rapid and cor- 
rect: as an orchestral player he has few if any superiors in this country. Mr. Grorn- 
VELDT is one of the most admirable clarionetists to whom we have ever listened.’ 


AN OMITTED Poem oF THE LATE WILLIS GAYLoRD CLARK. — We were greatly sur- 
prised on being informed the other evening, by one who is himself a poet, and who had 
noticed the omission with much regret, that the following musical and feeling lines, from 
the pen of the lamented Wi_iis GayLorp CLARK, were not included in his ‘ Literary 
Remains,’ heretofore published. We can account for the omission only in one way. In 
making the selections for the poetical division of the volume, we must have been impressed 
with a belief that this poem, like several others of the writer’s most admired effusions, had 
been introduced into some one of the various subsections of the ‘ Ollapodiana’ papers, with 
some allusion to the train of thought or event which awakened them: 


DEATH OF THE YOUNG, 


WHEN into dust, like dewy flowers departed, 
From our dim paths the bright and lovely fade ; 

The fair in form, the pure, the gentle-hearted, 
Whose looks within the breast a Sabbath made; 

How like a whisper on the inconstant wind 

The memory of their voices stirs the mind! 


We hear the sigh, the song, the fitful laughter, 
That from their lips in balm were wont to flow, 

When Hope’s beguiling wing they hurried after, 
And drank her syren music long ago; 

When Joy’s wild harp to sweetest lays was strung, 

And poured rich numbers for the loved and young. 


When the pure stars are burning high in heaven, 
And the low night winds kiss the flowering tree, 
Aud thoughts are deepening in the hush of even, 
How soft those voices on the heart will be! 
They breathe of raptures which have bloomed and died, 
Of sorrows by remembrance sanctified, 


Yet when the loved have from our pathway vanished, 
What potent magic can their smiles restore ? 

Like some gay sun-burst by the tempest banished, 
They passed in darkness, they will come no more! 

Unlike the day-beam, when the storm hath fled, 
No light renewed breaks on their lowly bed. 


In the ‘leafy month of June,’ when all nature has burst forth into verdure and bloom 
and song; when remembrances of the past throng upon the mind —thoughts of those 
whom we have loved and whom we mourn — it may be that many will feel with us the 
truthfulness and beauty of these stanzas: few however will appreciate the peculiar force 


with which they impress the heart, in obedience to whose promptings they are placed before 
the reader. 
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‘Men witnovut Soutrs.— Can any of our readers inform us who is (or*was) the author 
of an admirable satire entitled ‘ Men without Souls?’ We encountered it for the first time 
many years since, and again about a twelve-month ago in a New-England journal, where 
it appeared as original. The writer argued that men might live without souls, from cer- 
tain facts which he adduced. ‘Who does not know,’ said he, ‘ that a single instance 
outweighs a thousand theories? Human bodies then, I assert again, may be without souls. 
Why not? Epimenipes, a Cretan, had indeed a soul, but then he had a power of dis- 
missing and recalling it; which shows that he had a power of doing without it. It is re- 
markable that both himself and his countrymen thought him quite as good a philosopher 
without his soul as with it. Is the truth of EpimENIpEs questioned? I answer, He was 
a Cretan. Again, St. ANTHONY saw his own soul ascend to heaven and descend upon 
earth. Will any one question St. ANTHOoNy’s authority? I answer, He was a saint. 
Again, a philosopher, a professor, and an inhabitant of Rostock, affirms his soul to be 
wedded to his body by no stricter bonds than a female nerve, a modern marriage, or an 
alliance between states. He himself resides with his soul, and speaks of his body, like 
Casar of himself, in the third person. When his body is tortured with hunger our pro- 
fessor says only: ‘ He seems hungry, I must feed him.’ Racked with disease, he only 
whispers, ‘ He seems distressed, I must physic him.’ If his authority be contested, I main- 


tain it upon three several grounds: He is a philosopher, a professor, and an inhabitant of 


Rostock. Before you draw any conclusions from these facts, I will mention a theory 
which it has been supposed would solve many of the phenomena of the world.’ Assu- 
ming the ground that the souls of people may have so degenerated as to dispose them to 
tenant their fleshly cabins, even upon terms which the body may propose, the writer pro- 
ceeds to draw up an imaginary contract for the union, in which it is stipulated on the part 
of the body : 


‘ First: That although the soul dwell in the body, it shall never interfere with it in any of its 
enjoyments; particularly in eating, drinking, and licentiousness. Agreed. 

‘Seconp: That the soul, as in fashionable marriages, shall never show itself in public with the body. 
Agreed; if the body will, at least once a year, acknowledge the soul’s existence in a church. 

‘Tuirp: That the soul shall never perplex the body in private, except when it is sentimental, or 
in low spirits. Agreed. 

‘Fourtu : That the body shall be suffered to sleep while the soul listens to sermons. Agreed, if 
the body will keep watch should the soul also be disposed to sleep. 

‘Friern: That the soul shal! not attempt to warp the body to any fanatical practices, such as pros- 
tration, kneeling, giving away money. Agreed. 

‘Srxtu: That the soul shall not employ the eyes of the body in reading the Bible. Agreed. 

‘SEVENTH: That the soul shall take all the burden of religious duties upon itself. Agreed, if the 
body will eat the bread at the Sacrament, and kiss the book for an office under government, 

‘E1guHTH: That the soul shall never disfigure the face witha blush. Agreed, when the soul shall 
be a little hackneyed in the ways of the world.’ 


The reflections upon the nature of this contract are eloquent, and insinuate a salutary 
lesson. On the above conditions the body capitulates, and consents to receive the soul 
into garrison. ‘I see,’ continues the writer, ‘that you reject my theory as visionary and 
disgraceful ; but pray reéxamine the cases [ have advanced. That men have been with- 
out souls, is a proof that you may be; and your conduct wiil admit of no other solu- 
tion. This point then being established, enjoy, 1 beseech you, every.moment of your bright 
career. Ye puppets of an empty show! ye figures of an useless series! ye shadows of 
threescore years! ye moving dust and ashes! dead to virtue and furious with appetite, 
deem the breath of life an enduring substance, and eternity a bubble! Proceed, illus- 
trious Bodies, to your glorious destination ; eat, drink, sleep, and perish! A little pon- 
dering, reader, will show you more in this ‘ contract’ than will meet the eye in a hurried 
and careless perusal. 
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Gossip WITH READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS. — Next month’s number will commence 
the Twenty-Sixth Volume of the Knickerbocker. \t will appear upon types that have never 
before been printed upon ; so that the communications of our correspondents will be found 
to appeal as well to the eye as to the mind. As it regards the literary attractions in store 
for the volume, our readers may be assured that at no former period have they been so am- 
ple and various. ‘On this point we rest ;’ desiring only that this promise may be remem- 
bered, and ‘ craving judgment’ thereupon when the fulness of time shall require the rendi- 
tion of a verdict. But we need not ask our readers’ credence. Never had Magazine such 
a list of subscribers as the KNICKERBOCKER. Our readers know us, to a man, we cannot 
but think ; for while the acquisitions to our books have been most gratifying, we have 
scarcely had a discontinuance within the year. ‘ Be ever thus,’ ladies and gentlemen — 
kind friends!— and whatsoever the Epirror can secure, whatsoever he can perform, by 
still more arduous exertion in his own humble departments, shall not be wanting to requite 
your continued confidence and good-will. We cannot resist the inclination, in this con- 
nexion, to thank our contemporaries of the Public Press for their gratifying commendations 
of our labors. Praise from influential literary conservators stimulates us to renewed en- 
deavors to merit their approbation. We have ventured to annex to the advertisement of 
our T'wenty-Sixth Volume, on the cover of the present number, a few of the notices which 
have appeared of the volume now brought toa conclusion. ‘They will afford to our readers 
seme evidence of the estimation in which the KNICKERBOCKER continues to be held by 
the public. - - - Tne following affecting sketch comes to us in the hand-writing of a cor- 
respondent in Boston, to whose pen our readers have been indebted for many a pleasant 
communication. We callupon our friend for the name of the prosecutor in the case referred 
to. We desire to assist in handing it down to perpetual infamy: ‘ There are scenes occur- 
ing almost daily in our Police Court that are well worthy of more than a passing record, if 
but for the glimpses they give us of poor humanity under some of its more melancholy 
phases. A week or two since, I happened to be present when an Irishwoman was brought 
before one of our police justices on a charge of stealing. She was young, had a pleasing 
and rather handsome countenance, was clad very tidily, and altogether looked like one 
who had seen better days, and still in her poverty preserved some of the pride of that more 
happy period. In her arms she held a little boy of some three or four years, with a profu- 
sion of light curly hair clustering about his temples, but whose pale cheek and sunken and 
lustrous eyes told too plainly that Disease and pinching Want had even thus early marked 
him for theirown. ‘I'he mother was charged with stealing bread from the door of’ a grocer. 
The complainant, a hard-featured, shrewd-looking man, with a long nose, and sharp, rest- 
less eye, was called to the stand. He told a straight-forward, circumstantial story, the 
substance of which was, that his baker was in the habit of leaving bread for him at the 
shop-door before it was opened in the morning. For several days past he had missed part 
of it; sometimes a whole roll, sometimes more, and once or twice, only part of a roll. In 
order to put a stop to these depredations on his property, he one morning lay in wait for the 
trespasser; when, about daylight, he saw the prisoner come out of her miserable ander- 
ground abode, leading her sickly boy by the hand. Passing by where the witness was con- 
cealed, she stopped at his door, took up a roll, and breaking it in two pieces, gave one to 
her boy, and restored the other to its place. She then turned back, when the complainant 
seized, and hurried her immediately to the watch-house ; taking care, in the mean time, to 
snatch from the half-famished boy the moiety of the loaf he was so eagerly devouring. 
The witness here produced the piece of bread, and pointed to the marks of the child’s 
teeth, in part corroboration of his testimony. After hearing the story, the judge turned to 
the woman, and asked her if she had any thing to say in denial of the truth of the charge. 
‘ Nothing, nothing, your Honor,’ replied the poor woman, laying her face on her boy’s head, 
and straining him to her bosom, while her body swayed to and fro in the agony of shame 
and grief: ‘lam guilty, guilty! But it was not for meself I took it. Ah, Sir! I’m a poor 
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lone woman, and work hard when I can get work. But for the last ten days I have had noth- 
ing to do, and my money was all gone; and since yesterday morning we had n’t had a 
morsel to eat. I am used to it meself; but I could n't hear little Dennis cry for bread, and 
not give it to him!’ The Judge was evidently touched by the woman’s distress, and» 
turning to the complainant, asked him if, under the circumstances, he should persist in the 
prosecution. ‘If, said he, ‘ you will withdraw your complaint, it will be performing an act 
of mercy which I should be very glad tosecond.’ Vain appeal! Though the eye of every 
man in court was fixed upon the prosecutor with looks that pleaded for his victim, noemo- 
tion stirred the repose of his hard and selfish features. He kept no account with Mercy. 
The right of property had been violated, in his eyes the most sacred of human rights, 
and he claimed the penalty of the law. ‘ This is a cruel case,’ said the Judge ; ‘ and really, 
I feel extremely loth to punish this poor woman for an act so venial, crime though it be in 
the eye of the law. But although this plaintiff might have pursued a very different course, 
without doing any injury to the cause of justice, or impairing in the least degree whatever 
title he may have to the Jove and respect of his fellow-men, still my duty in the case is im- 
perative ; the law allows me no discretion. I would it were otherwise. Put her down for 
one month in the House-of-Correction, Mr. Clerk.’ ‘Oh, Dennis, Dennis!’ exclaimed the 
poor woman, in a paroxysm of grief, as she strained her boy still closer to her bosom, and 
bathed him with tears; ‘what ’ll you do now, my poor child, when you ’ve no mother to 
look after you, and keep you from harm’s way?’ ‘Don’t grieve yourself about that, Mrs. 
McGinniss,’ said one of her own country-women, who had hitherto stood in the back- 
ground, but now came forward, and took the prisoner by the hand ; ‘ don’t grieve for the 
likes of that, Ma’am ; IU take care of your boy ; and while I’ve a petaty in the pot, he shall 
have his mouth full.’ ‘God bless you!’ exclaimed the mother, wringing the woman’s 
hand ; ‘ may the Hoty Viren smile on you!’ ‘ Come, step along, Ma’am,’ said the officer, 
as he put the mittimus in his pocket ; ‘don’t stand growling here ; the cart is waiting for 
you.’ The woman slowly and mechanically obeyed, followed by little DENNis, with one 
hand clasped in that of his new friend, and the other pulling at the skirts of his mother’s 
dress. Arrived at the outer door, the little fellow was resigned ‘ with many tears’ to the 
care of his kind protector ; the mother went slowly and droopingly down the steps, without 
again lifting her head, or looking back upon her half-weeping, half-wondering boy; and 
in a moment more she was seated in the covered hearse-like wagon that was to carry her 
across the ‘ bridge of sighs’ to the felon’s home.’ - - - ‘The Duel,’ by Jesse —— , embo- 
dies a good story, but the poetical garb in which it is clothed is ‘not much to speak of.’ In 
justice to our readers, therefore, we cannot ‘ give them Jesse’ literally: the prose of the 
matter, however. is this: NapoLron, when he was told that a cannon ball had killed a 
sailor who had hid himself in a coil of rope in the hold of a man-of-war, observed, ‘ A man 
can never avoid his fate ;’ a fact well illustrated by the following circumstance: An Eng- 
lishman, ‘ brave as Junius Casar,’ challenged a Frenchman to mortal combat. Knowing 
Joun Butt to be a dead shot, the Frenchman, being the challenged party, and having the 
choice of place, time, and weapons, selected night, a large dark apartment, and pistols. 
The seconds were to remain outside, and give the word, after receiving which, each was 
to fire when he pleased. ‘Fire!’ cried the seconds, when the combatants had been locked 
in, and declared themselves ‘ ready.’ But no sound was heard. JoHnny Buu could find 
no hint for an aim ; and his adversary, hearing him groping round the room, fired at random. 
Joun was safe enough now ; and after searching every corner of the room in vain, for any 
indication of the ‘whereabout’ of his antagonist, he at length exclaimed: ‘Come, I’m 
tired of this fun ; beside, I’m satisfied.” He had groped his way to the fire-place, and 
now placed the muzzle of his pistol up the mouth of the chimney, and fired. There was a 
shriek, a yell, and down came the Frenchman, dead asa door-nail! - - - Why is it, that 
with the bright sunshine, the blossom and bloom, the bland airs and ‘all musical sounds’ 
of summer, there comes back upon the heart, with such irresistible power, the memory of 
friends long since ‘ faded and gone?” Why rises up before the mind the funeral pall, the 
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breathless darkness, and the narrow house? This summer morning on which we write, 
how sunny and beautiful it is! — how bright the verdure on the distant slopes, over the 
sparkling waters !— how melting the incense-laden airs that steal in at the open window ! 
Why does Memory go back to only one spot of greenness, and that a ‘ place of graves?” 
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Why is it impossible, at this joyous season, not to remember, that 


But of serener summer influences he yet speaketh, ‘our brother and our friend,’ by whose 
last resting-place we have been standing in thought, as on that brightest day of the year’s 
brightest month, when he ‘ made his bed in darkness, and closed his eyes forever upon the 


brightness of the sun :’ 


WE have an inkling, we think, of the sort of feeling which, in a piping time of peace, 
sometimes comes in aid of making war. An esteemed friend and correspondent, belonging 
to the water-service of our excellent ‘Uncie Samvuet.,’ writes us: ‘ Are we to have a 
war? Ifso, I must be afloat again! What think you of the probability? Shall I have 
tails put to my round jacket, and have that old sword, which even now hangs, greased 
and buckskin-robed, before me, burnished and sharpened even to great thirstiness? Advise 
I would to heaven I was within ten fathoms of you 
this sunny morning! No peace would ‘ OLp Knick.’ have, till he had tested my seaman- 
ship by a stretch down to the Hook, or through Hell-Gate eddy, in one of those pretty bay 
boats which lie at Fulton-Ferry. I long to smell the salt air once more ; to rise and fall 


us, you who are upon the borders, 


‘Ware clouds o’er that spot will pass 
As freely as elsewhere, 
That sunshine on no other grass 
A richer hue may wear ; 
That, formed from out thevery mould 
In which the Deav doth lie, 
The daisy with its eye of gold 
Looks up into the sky ! 


Tue Spring’s gay promise melted into thee, 
Fair Summer! and thy gentle reign is here; 
Thy emerald robes are on each spreading tree, 
In the blue sky thy voice is rich and clear; 
And the free brooks have songs to bless thy reign — 
They leap in music midst thy bright domain. 


The gales that wander from the unclouded West 
Are burthened with the breath of countless fields ; 


They teem with incense from the green earth’s breast, 


That up to heaven its grateful odor yields ; 
Bearing sweet hymns of praise from many a bird, 
By nature's aspect into rapture stirred. 


In such a scene the sun-illumined heart 
Bounds like a prisoner in his narrow cell, 
When through its bars the morning glories dart, 
And forest anthems in his hearing swell: 
And like the heaving of the voiceful sea, 
His panting bosom labors to be free. 


Thus gazing on thy void and sapphire sky, 
OQ, Summer! in my inmost soul arise 

Uplifted thoughts, to which the woods reply, 
And the bland air, with its soft melodies ; 

Till, basking in some vision's glorious ray, 

1 long for eagle’s plumes to flee away. 


I long to cast this cumbrous clay aside, 

And the impure, unholy thoughts that cling 
To the sad bosom, torn with care and pride: 

I would sour upward on unfettered wing, 
Far through the chambers of the peaceful skies, 
Where the high fount of Summer’s brightuess lies. 
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with the breathings of old Ocean’s bosom; to listen to the music which bore cadence to 
the many joys of my youthful hours. I cannot live long so far from sea.’ We shall 
have no war, dear Sir—none. The spirit of the age is opposed to ‘deeds of brawl and 
battle.’ So that our correspondent is safe from carnage, whereat our readers will greatly 
rejoice. We had one friend nearly lost in a naval engagement, ‘ whereby he received a 
cannon-ball in his chest, which utterly destroyed a couple of dozens of very good shirts ;’ 
an escape almost as miraculous as that of Sir RoGER pE CovERLEy, who tells us that on 
one occasion he should ‘ inevitably have fallen in battle, had he not prudently left the field 
the night before the action.” Our hand is outstretched to our friend, however, with thanks 
for the hint in regard to the sail-boatexcursion. There he touches us; for, ashe must often 
have seen from our pages, we greatly affect the landward reaches of the mighty element 
on which his youth was cradled. - - - Reaper, did you ever see a man, the tide of life 
and health running free the while in his veins, take a leap into the abyss of death? It 
is an awful spectacle — yet we have seen it (for the first and only time) within the last 
hour. From the same gloomy halls where but a few months since we bade farewell to one 
condemned to die, we have just seen led forth another of the Law’s wretched victims; 
seen him walk with a firm step to the scaffold, where he ‘ took his laststand.’ How many 
straining eyes, how many trembling lips, how many pallid faces, attested the horror of the 
unhappy man’s situation ! ‘Gop help him! Gop help him!’ was all that we could utter. 
Like the victim in the Italian tale, who every morning found one less window in the slowly 
enclosing prison which was finally to crush him to death, he had arrived at the ‘ inevi- 
table hour’ which could ‘lead but to the grave.’ Few words were said; when a white 
effigy hung suddenly before the shuddering spectators, heralded by nothing save a strain 
upon the rope, and a sound like th-u-gg ! from the recoil of its oscillating burthen. From 
this moment we are opposed to hanging. It is a relic of barbarism, and ought to be abo- 
lished. The author of Eothen tells us of an exhibition of gibbetting which he beheld in his 
travels in a heathen land ; and it is only a short remove from the inhuman custom of hang- 
ing. He saw the remains of three or four poor fellows who had been impaled upon high 
poles, and so propped up by the transverse spokes beneath them, that their skeletons, clothed 
with some white wax-like remains of flesh, still sat up lolling in the sunshine, and listlessly 
staring without eyes. But, reader, hanging is next to gibbetting; and either is utterly 
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obnoxious to humanity. If blood must atone for blood, let the homicide ‘ perish by the 
sword,’ the axe, or the deadly discharge of musketry. Let him not be suspended like a dog, 
to struggle in long death-agonies between heaven and earth. ‘ It is too horrible —let us 
not think of it!’ - - - An esteemed friend, who has just returned from a year’s residence 
in England, informs us that it is a very barbarous country. ‘Would you believe it,’ he 
asked us, with emotions that he knew would be appreciated, ‘would you believe it, that 
in enlightened England, a country of which we have heard so much and know so little, 
they have no oysters, worthy the name ? —none in which the strong taste of copper is not 
a relief to the other palatial sensations which they awaken; no clams; no buckwheat 
cakes ; no green-corn ; no canvass-back ducks; no pea-nuts, (and of course no legitimate 
drama;) no tom’atos, no water-melons, nor hickory or butter-nuts—no Fourth-of-July!’ 
Possibly it was from a prejudice awakened by these sad deficiencies, that our friend was 
led to regard the state of society there with no favorable eye. The wide and general con- 
trast exhibited in the condition of the rich and titled, and the poor and ‘ ignobly-born ;’ 
the truckling, the humiliating subserviency to rank and station; the hopeless mediocrity of 
condition which cannot be overcome by the middle classes or ‘lower orders,’ struggle as 
they may; these things painfully impressed him at every turn, and in every part of the 
kingdom. Our friend is no longer surprised, he tells us, to find the tradesman, the mechanic, 
the artizan, who could not, with the freedom which becomes a MAN, lift his head above 
an assigned level in his own country, appreciating here that equality which Talent and 
Industry and Taste can command at the hands of the highest in our land. - - - ‘ THE 
poor ye have with you always,’ said the RepEemER, when on earth ; and it is grateful to 
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those whom Misfortune has left unscathed. ‘ Corporations,’ it is oftentimes said, ‘ have no 
souls ;’ but this can scarcely be asserted of our municipal corporation. We have just re- 
turned from a very delightful jaunt to RaNnDALL’s Island, a spacious garden of beauty, situated 
in the East River, off the village of Harlem, upon which was laid in our presence the corner 
stone of the new Alms-House ; a vast structure of stone, six hundred feet in length, the 
width and height in proportion. The day was one of the most delightful of the fresh-budding 
month of May. The air was redolent of the scent of countless apple and cherry trees, in full 
bloom ; while the view from the central swell of the island was one of matchless beauty. 
Alderman MILLER, member of congress elect, in an address characterized alike by sound 
judgment, benevolence, and good taste, adverted to the favorable situation of the island for 
the purpose to which it had been devoted ; and it only required his hearers to look around 
them, upon the far-reaching landscape, embracing sparkling waters, verdant fields, and ver- 
nal woods, with the towers, domes and steeples of the city melting into the blue haze of the 
distance, without feeling that no encomium, however fervent, could exaggerate the natu- 
ral advantages and beauties of the location. The edifices for the Farm School, a separate 
branch of the city charity, in progress of erection upon the same island; are fast verging 
to completion. The business of the day was concluded by a sumptuous dinner in a tem- 
porary edifice upon the ground ; whereat were discussed divers excellent edibles and __po- 
tables, in connexion with pleasant intellectual viands, which were equally ‘ well receiv- 
ed ;’ after which a highly-gratified party, embracing the burgomasters and schepens of the 
city, and a few invited guests, returned to town at a seasonable hour, refreshed and 
strengthened for their daily toils, by the glimpses they had had, and the pure air they had 
breathed, of the fresh and blooming country. - - - Some modern essayist, speaking of 
‘ Woman’ as a loveable, marriageable entity, observes : ‘What matter if she be young or 
not, so she be loveable? I won’t say what matter if she be plain or not, for everybody 
knows that is no matter where love is, though it may have some business in determining 
the sentiment.’ Any one, says an amusing writer of another description, can admire 
a handsome woman ; but the true benefactor to the public, whose memory is to be cher- 
ished, and to celebrate whose praises the muses and the fine arts ought to strive with 
eager emulation, is the man who during a long life has always been deeply in love, but 
never with a lady whose aspect would not frighten a tolerably quiet horse. « « - Mr. 
Epwarp Decuavx, artists’-colorman, at Number 306, Broadway, near the corner of 
Duane-street, has sent us his new and very handsome catalogue of ‘ Artist’s Materials, 
Prints, etc.,’ which we have examined with pleasure, not unmixed with wonder. We had 
no conception before of the almust countless variety of materials and instruments, from 
celebrated manufactories in England and on the Continent, which are employed by artists 
in this country. An ‘ Artists’ Emporium,’ like that of Mr. Decuavx, is indeed a marvel. 
We observed, for example, twenty-six divisions of painters’ and gildets’ brushes, alone, of 
all sorts of ‘ known hair,’ each division including perhaps a dozen or more varieties of the 
species ; the various ‘ pencils’ are scarcely less numefous ; and as for colors, ‘ prepared,’ 
‘in powder,’ or ‘in drop,’ for oil or water; in ‘tubes,’ ‘tin’ or ‘ compressible,’ flat or 
round ; in ‘ bladders’ of all shapes and modes of expulsion ; in ‘ boxes,’ ‘ cans,’ ‘ bottles,’ 
or ‘ porcelain cups ;’ why, verily their name is legion; including among them a ‘ mummy- 
brown,’ a color that can only be obtained from the powdered dust of Egyptian mum- 
mies. Then the canvasses, pallets, easels, varnishes, resting-sticks, lay-figures, crayons ; 
gums, pallet-cups, miniature cases, port-folios ; compasses, moddeling tools, daguerreotype- 
apparutus, camera-lucidas, ‘ and so forth;’ there is inextricable confusion in the very 
thought of half the varieties of them! One of the most pleasant features of Mr. Dr- 
cHAUx’s establishment, however, is his rich and constantly-reinforced collection of the 
rarest engravings and lithographs ; ‘ studies’ of the human figure, of marine views, land- 
scapes, and animals, by the most eminent artists in Europe ; with architectural models, 
views, sculptures, ornaments, furniture and armor of the Middle Ages, etc. Copious as is 
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the catalogue before us, however, it embraces, we are informed, ‘ but a small portion of 
the extensive collection always on hand.’ Mr. Decuavux resides mainly in Europe, that 
he may be enabled to furnish at once to his establishment all that is new and beautiful 
which may appear in the capitals of Italy, France, and England ; and to this fact may be 
attributed the perfection and popularity of his ‘ Artists’ Emporium,’ which, as a mere 
matter of curiosity, is richly worth visiting. - - - We had the pleasure the other even- 


ing to hear the ensuing lines sung with great feeling and expression by a charming young 
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lady, who accompanied herself upon the piano-forte with simplicity and good taste. When 
she had finished, ‘ the water stood in our eyes ;’ whereat a friend somewhat marvelled, 
remarking that it was odd we should ‘ take it so much to heart,’ for the song was as old as 
the hills. We had never heard it before, however; and the touching pathos of the air, 
which is in excellent keeping with the words, made an evident impression upon one or 
two other persons present, who seemed as much ‘ behind the age’ as ourselves. In the 
hope that there are many more such among our readers, we annex the lines without far- 
ther comment : 
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‘Ou! the early time of Love! when my fancy used to rove 
From the black eyes to the blue, from the tiny to the tall ; 
When as many girls were dear as the days that fill the year, 
And the newest and the youngest was the fairest of them all ; 
When I lived but in her sight, and lay awake all night, 

Ere I met her in the greenwood on a dewy morn of May, 
And a treasure passing rare was a stolen tress of hair — 
Oh! merry days of youth! T’’was a sin ye could not stay! 


O! the manly time of Love! Though the face for which I strove 
From its cheek hath lost a rose, from its eye one shade of blue ; 
Though I see a furrow now on its mild and matron brow, 

The years that dimmed its beauty have made it dearer too: 

And my heart it swells with pride to see her by my side, 

Or to hear her singing tenderly some old and simple lay, 

When the fire is burning bright, on a stormy winter night ; 

Oh days of home delight! ye should never pass away. 


‘But Age comes creeping near, with his forehead bleak and sere, 
And his heavy, heavy ear, and his voice so small and shrill, 
When my steps must totter slow, and my strength must dwindle low, 
Till a baby with its little hand can lead me where it will. 
But though manhood’s prime be past, so long as life shall last, 
Her gentle voice shall cheer me, still her faithful arm sustain ; 
And our love shall even brave the parting of the grave — 
For I know there’s bliss bey ond, and we shall meet again! 


A WESTERN correspondent, ‘ Captain L ——,’ (have we his real name ?) writes us as 
follows: ‘In the tenth chapter of Josnua, at the twelfth and thirteenth verses, you will 
find it thus written: ‘ Then spake Josnua unto the Lorp in the day when the Lorp de- 
livered up the Amorites before the children of IsRaEL ; and he said in the sight of IsRagEt, 
‘Sun, stand theu still upon Gibeon; and thou Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the 
sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had avenged themselves upon their 
enemies. Js not this written in the Book of Jasher ? So the sun stood still in the midst of 
heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day.’ You will also find the Wars of 
Jehovah and The Enunciations, mentioned by Mosgs, in the twenty-first chapter of Num- 
bers, at the fourteenth, fifteenth, and twenty-seventh to thirtieth verses : ‘Wherefore it is 
said in the Book of the Wars of the Lord, ‘ What he did in the Red Sea, and in the 
brooks of Arnon ; and at the stream of the brooks that goeth down to the dwelling of Ar, 
and lieth upon the borderof Moab. Wherefore they that speak in proverbs, say, ‘Come 
into Heshbon, let the city of Sihon be built and prepared : for there is a fire gone out of 
Heshbon, a flame from the city of Sihon: it hath consumed Ar of Moab, and the lords of 
the high places of Arnon. Woe to thee, Moab! thou art undone, O people of Chemosh : 
he hath given his sons that escaped, and his own daughters into captivity unto Sihon, 
King of the Amorites.” Now, Mr. Epiror, have you any curiosity concerning these 
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hitherto missing Books of Scripture? If you have, or think your readers would have, it 
is my belief that they can be obtained for you. A friend of mine, travelling in Switzer- 
land, encountered copies of them in the hands of a monk, fortified by indubitable marks 
of authenticity. On his return from Rome, he will again meet the monk at Berne; and 
he will be permitted to copy the precious parchment mss., which are written in Latin, to 
bring back to the New World. Would you like to receive them?’ To which query, de- 
voutly genuflecting, we answer, with thumb on facial handle, and dubious gyrating palm 
extended wide, ‘Oh! certing, Capting!’ - - - Messrs. Reppinc anp Company, Boston, 
have published ‘A Fragment on the Irish Roman Cathohe Church,’ the last (and unfin- 
ished) production of the late SypNney Smiru. It is unquestionably authentic ; for no one 
ever could write like ‘ PETER PLYMLEy.’ Its object was to create a better feeling, on the 
part of the English church, in favor of the rights of Irish Catholics to their own forms of 
worship, and to advocate some national liberality toward the Catholic clergy. Of the 
actual condition of things in this regard, in Ireland, Mr. Smita thus speaks: ‘ The reve- 
nue of the Irish Roman Catholic Church is made up of half-pence, potatoes, rags, bones, 
and fragments of old clothes, and those Irish old clothes. They worship often in hovels, 
or in the open air, from the want of any place of worship. Their religion is the religion 
of three-fourths of the population! Not far off, in a well-windowed and well-roofed 
house, is a well-paid Protestant clergyman, preaching to stools and hassocks, and crying 
in the wilderness; near him the clerk, near him the sexton, near him the sexton’s wife, 
furious against the errors of Popery. Now, thaugh I have the sincerest admiration of the 
Protestant faith, I have no admiration of Protestant hassocks on which there are no knees, 
nor of seats on which there is no superincumbent Protestant pressure, nor of whole acres 
of tenantless Protestant pews, in which no human being of the five thousand sects of 
Christians is ever seen. I have no passion for sacred emptiness, or pious vacuity.’ The 
writer depicts with a ‘ free pencil’ the necessities of the clergy, and the extortions to 
which, in order to live, they must resort: ‘ The first thing done when there is a question 
of marrying a couple is, to make a bargain about the marriage money. The wary minister 
watches the palpitations, puts on a shilling fur every sigh, and a sixpence on every tear, 
and maddens the impetuosity of the young lovers up to a pound sterling. The priest 
makes as hard a bargain as he can, and the bed the poor peasants are to lie upon is sold 
to make their concubinage lawful. But the most painful scenes take place at extreme 
unction, a ceremony to which the common people in Ireland attach the utmost import- 
ance. ‘ Pay me beforehand; this is not enough; I insist upon more; I know you can 
afford it; I insist upon a larger fee!’ — and all this before the dying man, who feels he 
has not an hour to live! and believes that salvation depends upon the timely application 
of the sacred grease.’ ‘I want to see jolly Roman Catholic priests secure of their in- 
come, without any motive for sedition or turbulence. A buggy, a house, some fields near 
it, a decent income paid quarterly ; in the long run these are the cures of sedition and dis- 
affection ; men don’t quit the common business of life, and join bitter political parties, 
unless they have something justly to complain of. I want to see Patricks at the loom ; 
cotton and silk factories springing up in the bogs; Ireland a rich, happy, quiet country; 
scribbling, carding, cleaning, and making calico, as if mankind had only a few days 
more allotted to them for making elothes, and were ever after to remain stark naked.’ In 
the course of some affectionate advice to O°CoNNELL, we find these characteristic senten- 
ces : ‘ What trash to be bawling in the streets about the Green Isle, the Isle of the Ocean! 
the bold anthem of Erin go bragh! A far better anthem would be, Erin go bread and 
cheese! Erin go cabins that will keep out the rain! Erin go pantaloons without holes in 
them! What folly to be making eternal declamations about governing yourselves! If 
laws are good and well administered, is it worth while to rush into war and rebellion, in 
order that no better laws may be made in another place?” + - - It was often told us, 
when we were in our “teens, that when we had arrived at such an age— twenty-five or 
thirty, if we remember rightly, was the assignable limit — our years would seem very 
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much shorter than they had previously appeared. But as yet, it is not so. Whether it is 
because we are continually ante-dating time in our labors, (having finished with June, 
professionally, for example, before our readers enter upon that lovely month,) or because 
we make it a point to secure all the sunshine we can, as it falls upon our path, we know 
not ; but this we know, that ‘Time has not as yet begun to ‘ gallop’ with us; his paces 
are as even as in our youth and earliest manhood: 


‘Lament who will in fruitless tears 
The speed with which our moments fly, 
We sigh not over vanished years, 
But let them hasten by.’ 


When we look upon many among our friends and correspondents who are declining into 
the vale of years, and although looking toward another and a better world, yet embracing 
with pleasure the enjoyments vouchsafed in this, we are reminded of an eloquent, wise 
and thoughtful author, himself an admirable illustration of his own remarks, who tells us 
that the age of a cultivated mind is often more complacent, and even more luxurious than 
the youth. It is the reward of the due use of the endowments bestowed by nature ; 
while they who have in youth made no provision for age, are left like an unsheltered tree, 
stripped of its leaves and its branches, shaking and withering before the cold blasts of win- 
ter. Happy would it be for men, did they recollect that change they must; and that if 
they will be but sufficiently attentive to circumstances, they may also change for the 
better. - - - Tue remarks in a recent subsection of ‘Gossip’ upon matter-of-fact people 
has reminded an obliging correspondent of a scene recorded by DickENs, between Mrs. 
Boss, who is about bringing an invalid lodger to Mrs. Tisss’ boarding-house, and that 
respectable landlady : ‘Dear me! poor man!’ said the astonished Mrs. Boss, drawing her 
chair nearer Mrs. Traps; ‘ what is his complaint?’ ‘ Why the fact is, replied Mrs. Tiss, 
with a most communicative air, ‘ he has no stomach whatever.’ ‘ No what !’ inquired Mrs, 
Boss, with a look of indescribable alarm. ‘ No stomach,’ repeated Mrs. Tisss, with a 
shake of the head. ‘ Lorp bless us! what an extraordinary case !’ gasped Mrs. Boss, 
as if she understood the communication in its literal sense, and was astonished at a gentle- 
man without a stomach finding it necessary to board any where. ‘When I say he has no 
stomach,’ explained Mrs. Tisss, ‘I mean that his digestion is so much impaired, and his 
interior so much deranged, that his stomach is not the least use to him ; in fact it is rather 
an inconvenience”than otherwise.’ ‘Never heard such a case in my life!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Bioss.’ The boarder arrives, however; and when a mutton-chop, pickle, a two- 
grain calomel pill, a pint bottle of stout, and other medicines, have been carried up 
to him, he becomes easier. We have a pleasant story, in this kind, of which ‘ more 
anon.’ - - - SHAKSPEARE, ‘by his next friend,’ Mr, Hupson, has been still farther ‘ illus- 
trated’ in a lately published extract from the Great Expounder’s lecture upon HAMLET and 
the Editor of the KnickERBOCKER, to which we alluded in our last number. The passage 
is simply characteristic, and does not call for reply. This Magazine might find itself pre- 
occupied, if it should enter into wordy warfare with every itinerant lecturer who should feel 
himself aggrieved at the unvarnished expression of its opinions. Our impressions of Mr. Hup- 
son are confirmed by those who have heard and seen the most of him. A fine scholar and 
critic, well known in New-England, writes us from Boston: ‘ You have given Mr. Hupson 
a severe castigation, which I think he deserved. I saw a good deal of him when he was 
in Boston, and thought that he was very much over-estimated, and foolishly flattered. He 
is a man of some cleverness, but has not the stuff that heroes are made of. He reminds 
me of a bush laden with the fruits of larger trees, and decorated with flowers, which 
upon close inspection are seen to be tied on. The bush was thrifty, and if it had remained 
in the woods until its natural bearing-time, it might have produced good berries, of the 
largest size, and that plentifully.” - - - We believe it was our old friend Fay, who once 
arose from his bed in the middle watches of a sultry summer’s night, struck a light, and 
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instigated by dire revenge, went groping about his apartment in search of one musquito, 
which had been singing in his half-dreaming ear, and occasionally giving him a nip, for 
many weary hours in succession. At length he discovered his victim reposing indolently 
on the wall, by the side of the looking-glass, his body distended with his sanguinary spoils. 
He murdered the predatory rascal on the spot! — and never after did he forget the exultant 
savage expression which his face presented, as he caught its reflection in the mirror. Con- 
centrated hate, glutted revenge, glared from his eye and purpled his compressed lips. He 
had ‘done the deed!’ Here is a ‘song’ put into the mouth (or bill) of a musquito by some 
western wag, which has tickled our fancy even as the singer has often tickled our ears: 


‘In a summer’s night I take my flight |  * But at eve I sally forth again 
To where fair maideus repose; To tickle the sleepless ear ; 
And when they slumber sweet and sound, For ’tis my delight to buzz and bite, 
I bites them on the nose! In the season of the year. 
*The warm red blood that tints their cheeks ‘ On the chamber wall about I crawl, 
To me is precious dear, Till the landlord goes to bed ; 
For ’tis my delight to buzz and bite, Then my bugle I blow, and down I go 
In the season of the year. To light upon his head. 
‘When l get my fill, | wipe my bill, ‘OI love to see the fellow slap, 
And sound my tiny horn; And I laugh to hear him sneer ; 
And off I fly to the mountains high, For ’tis my delight to buzz and bite, 
Ere breaks the golden morn. In the season of the year.’ 


Tne clever sketch of ‘ The Religious Horse-Jockey,’ (which is a little too ‘ free-and- 
easy’ in its style to warrant its insertion in this Magazine,) reminds us of Mr. Irvine's 
character of ‘ Aunt Barzara,’ in his capital story of ‘ RaLpn Rincwoop.’ If any thing 
went wrong, the old woman would take it to heart, and sit in her room and cry; until a 
few chapters in the Rible would quiet her spirits, and make all calm again. The Bible in 
fact was her constant resort whenever she was vexed. She opened it indiscriminately ; 
and whether she chanced among the lamentations of Jenem1An, the canticles of SoLo- 
MON, or the rough enumeration of the tribes in Deuteronomy, a chapter was a chapter, and 
operated like balm to her soul. How many ‘ good people’ read the Holy Book in a similar 
manner! - - - Our contemporary, the ‘ Broadway Journal,’ speaking of ‘ Eothen,’ and 
‘there about especially’ of its authenticity, which it appears has been doubted by persons 
who knew nothing of the matter, says: ‘ It has been attributed to a barrister named TRE- 
VILIAN, and we have no doubt that it is a perfectly true book.’ The ‘ Journal’ is mistaken 
in its impression as to the true paternity of the work, Our correspondent at Constantinople, 
in a recent letter to us, observes : ‘ Allow me to recommend to you a book lately published, 
written by a Mr. Wuite. It describes Constantinople better than any work I have ever 
seen.’ The work alluded to is ‘Eothen.’ - - - Soap, it is most likely, would be regarded 
by the million as inferior to the stars or the elements, as a theme for poetry. Let all such 
however perpend the following, which is only a fair specimen of the advertising rhymes 
that one encounters now-a-days in the public journals : 


‘Sue wore a face of pimples } ‘ And once again I met her — 
The night that first we met; No pimples now were there ; 
And though her chin had dimples. But her face was clear and beautiful, 
! 


And her hair was black as jet, And her neck was white and fair ; 
Yet her color wanted clearness, And standing by her side was one 

And her eye that ray of hope She sought, and not in vain, 
That all can have, who use a cake To use a cake of Jongs’s Soap 

Of Jongs’s Chemical Soap. And ease her mind from pain!’ 


What lady can hereafter sing ‘ She wore a Wreath of Roses,’ without thinking of Jonzs, 
and eke of soap?’ - “ ° Te paper upon the Received Laws of Planetary Motion’ may 
possibly startle some of our scientific readers ; but they will find, we think, that our cor- 
respondent propounds certain queries which it will require some little reflection, and a new 
argument or two, satisfactorily to answer. If the objections advanced to the received 
theory of planetary motion can be sustained by sound or even plausible arguments, it is in- 
cumbent upon the advocates of that theory to explain certain ascertained and universally- 
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admitted facts that seem to conflict directly with its truth ; such for instance as the uni- 
form and rapid rotary motion of the sun, and of all the planets and their satellites belonging 
to the system. Astronomers, how eminent soever they may be, are liable to mistakes, 
Lord Rossz’s new telescope has already exposed two or three long-received errors in rela- 
tion to the nebule of the far-heavens, which are now distinctly resolved into stars of various 
magnitudes and distances. Remarkable discoveries have been made in the moon by the 
vast instrument to which we have alluded. An eminent astronomer gives it as his opinion, 
that under favorable circumstances of atmosphere, etc., an edifice no larger than a common 
dwelling-house may be easily seen in that orb! We shall hear more of these wonderful 
developments hereafter. - - - Tne Nationat AcapeMy or Desicn will receive some 
attention at our hands in our next number. When all our contemporaries are pouncing 
upon the exhibition, to ‘ say their say’ at the earliest moment, it may not be amiss for one 
periodical to wait for an opportunity to say a few words touching the pictures, when there 
is nobody else talking about them, and when a long ‘silence’ may seem to ‘give con- 
sent.’ - - + ‘A Frenchman Learning English’ involves several very ancient jokes, and is 
moreover unjust in its implication of ‘Gallic awkwardness.’ Gallic awkwardness! We 
should like an Englishman or an American to compose any thing in the French language, 
afier a limited residence in Paris, to compare with the sonorous English written by Pro- 
fessor GOURAUD, in his late work on Phreno-Mnemotechny. Let our correspondent read 
pages 448, 452, and 468, and he will obtain an inkling of ‘Gallic awkwardness’ in con- 
quering the English vernacular. By the by, we are not surprised to learn that the first 
large edition of Professor GoursvupD’s valuable work is nearly exhausted, and that a second 
is in progress of preparation for the press. ‘ We told youso.’ + - - Tur ‘ Editor hereof’ is 
preparing a volume for the press, which in its externals will be all that could be desired, to 
be entitied ‘Old Knick.’s Table- Book, or the Omissions and Commissions, Fore-thoughis and 
After-thoughts of the last Fifteen Years.’ Friends! there will be cherished fancies which 
to us have been pleasant; many matters which have made us smile, and some that have 
made us weep; memories of the past, and hopes of the future ; in the compass of that 
little volume. ‘An’ you love us,’ signify to your nearest book-seller, and all your ac- 
quaintances, that our little book may be ordered of Messrs. BurGEss, STRINGER AND 
Comeany by and by. Will our brother-editors of the public press oblige us by announc- 
ing ‘ Old Knick.’s Own?’ . . - WE have bestowed, as directed, the paper entitled ‘ Ni 
Admirari Critics.’ In one instance, at least, we recognize a passage of faintly-disguised 
personality, which would at once be detected and applied. If there be such persons in 
reality as our correspondent depicts, they are their own sufficient punishment. They who 
can please nobody are less to be pitied than those whom nobody can please. - - - MEssrs. 
BurceEss, STRINGER AND Company, have published the first volume of a ‘ Library of 
Select Liierature,’ under the supervision of the Eprror of this Magazine, entitled, ‘ The 
Knickerbocker Sketch-Book.2 The volume here referred to contains two hundred and 
and fifty pages; is printed upon fine, thick paper, and with large, clear, open types ; and 
bound in neat and tasteful covers. It is retailed at fifty centsa copy. The following are 
the contents: ‘ The First Locomotive ;’ The First Locomotive at the Rocky Mountains, by 
WasuinctTon Irvine ; The Blank-Book of a Country School-Master, by Henry W. Lone- 
FELLOW ; The Early Experiences of Ratru Rinawoop, by WaAsHINGTON IRVING ; Story 
of the Skeleton in Armor, by LoncreLLow; Peter Cram, or the Row at Tinnecum; a 
Sketch of Long-Island ; Guests from Gibbet-Island, a Legend of Communipaw, by Wasu- 
INGTON IRvING; Childhood, (a noble essay;) The Iron Foot-Step, by Joun Warers; 
Mountjoy, or Some Passages out of the Life of a Castle-Builder, by GEorrrey Crayon; 
and The Married Man’s Eye. Reader, you will like this volume, ‘There are several rea- 
sons why you will like it— why it cannot but be to you a pleasant companion. In the first 
place, it has abundant variefy ; and in the next place, the matters that form that variety 
are the very best of their kind, and from several of the most popular writers known in the 
United States. Try ‘ fifty-cents’ worth’ of our first ‘ venture’ on the great ocean of lite- 
rature. - - - & The favors of correspondents will be noticed in our next. 
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